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NEW SUMMER FICTION 








Adventure 


TRENT’S TRUST 
By Bret Harte. $1.25 


Seven stories of familiar scenes and characters and 
rich in Mr. Harte’s wit and humor. 


THE LEGATEE 
By ALICE Prescott SMITH. $1.50 
“ Intense feeling, crisp dialogue, and plentiful action, 
raise the story above the ordinary.”— Chicago Post. 


A SPECTRE OF POWER 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. $1.50 


A story of love and adventure during pioneer days in 
the Tennessee Mountains. 


THE LOG OF A COWBOY 
By Anpy ADAms. (lIlustrated.) $1.50 
“ Carries its own certificate on every page.” — Chicago 
Record-Herald.. ———— 


Character Sketches 


CAP’N SIMEON’S STORE 
By Groree S. Wasson. $1.50 
“ An excellent book, full of the salt of the sea.” 
— MARK TWAIN. 





Society 


HIS DAUGHTER FIRST 
By Artuour 8. Harpy. $1.50 
“ A delightfully readable story, written in Mr. Hardy's 
quiet, high bred, and sensitive attitude toward life.” 
— Review of Reviews. 
THE MANNERINGS 
By ALIcE Brown. $1.50 
“So far only surpassed by ‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter’ 
in this season’s fiction.”— New York Life. 


Romance 


JOHN PERCYFIELD 
By C. HANFORD HENDERSON. $1.50 
“Replete with both interest and charm.”— Life. 


Problem Novels 


THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
By Guy WETMORE CARRYL. 
“ Intensely dramatic, it is a capital novel.” 
— Indianapolis Sentinel. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE PIT 
By MARGARET DOYLE JACKSON. 
“ A good book, interesting and impressive.” 
— San Francisco Chronicle. 


$1.50 


$1.50 





NATURE 


STUDY 





TRUE BIRD STORIES 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. — pg W44j $10 
“ Mrs. Miller is particularly successful in interesting 
children in the stady of birds, and this latest volume is 
in her best vein.” — Brooklyn Standard-Union. 





THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 
By CLARENCE Moors WEED. mar -y-4 
“ Every lover of blooms will find delight in the peru- 
sal of its pages.” — Chicago Journal. 
“ The first book on the decorative use of flowers.” 
— Richmond Times. 
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CORNET STRONG 


OF IRETON’S HORSE 


By DORA GRENWELL McCHESNEY 
AN EPISODE OF THE IRONSIDES 
ILLUSTRATED RY Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN 

This is a powerful “ Episode of the Ironsides,” opening with an early New England scene, and 
transporting the reader thence to Old England through the troublous times of the Royalist and 
Commonwealth struggles of the XVIIth century. The love story is of the freshest; the mystery 

of the plot is tantalizing up to the last page. 
Decorative Cover, 12mo, $1.50. 
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CORNET STRONG 


Some Weighty Appreciations of Miss McChesney’s New Novel 


The Chicago Evening Post: “From bloody rencontres with pai savages in the wilds of New England to 
the struggle of Royalists and Puritans; from mere fighting for existence to the fiercer battling for a cause; from 
doubt to faith; from bitter hatred to enthralling love,— these are some of the adroit transitions conceived in her 


really excellent romance.” 

The New York Tribune: “ Rapidly sketching adventures in the field, in the camp, and in captivity, — all well 
marked by the atmosphere of austerity and reckless gallantry, which we associate with the conflicts of 
Roundhead and Cavalier — she is skillful and inspiriting.” 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger: “It seems not too high praise to say of this remarkable story that it is in 
all respects one of the very best of the many romances that have found their setting in the period of the great 
English rebellion. Will stir the blood of the most hardened novel reader.” 




















The Boston Journal: “She has accomplished her work excellently and has made Cromwell and Ireton and 
A LITTLE LIST OF 
LITERATURE FOR 


SUMMER READING 
Deliciously fresh and amusing : 


TOMMY WIDEAWAKE. By H. H. Bashford. 
ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. Anonymous. 
NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. By Wilfrid Jackson. 


Very powerful and stirring fiction: 
TRUTH. By Zola. 
CORNET STRONG. By Dora G. McChesney. 


Well-written and thougbiful novels : 
THE LIGHT BEHIND. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 
THE GAP IN THE GARDEN. By vant Wathen-Bartlett. 













Biography and Letters : i] 





NEW LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH CAR- 
LYLE. Profusely illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. $6.00 net. ‘ 






Open Air and Country: 
WALKS IN NEW ENGLAND. By Charles Goodrich Whiting. 
Profusely illustrated. 8vo. $1.50 net. 
MY KALENDAR OF COUNTRY DELIGHTS. By Helen Milman 
( Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). Profusely illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 net. 































The above titles are calculated to suit every taste and mood. 
Order from your bookseller for summer reading, or direct from 


JOHN LANE 7rieru*ivenuee NEW YORK 


67 FIFTH AVENUE 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO’S NEW NOVELS | 








By the author of “In the Country God Forgot.” 


The Siege of Youth 


By Frances Charles 
A story of the present day, with its scene in San Francisco, 
dealing with art, with journalism, and with human nature. 
The characters of the book are finely drawn and strongly 
contrasted. Illustrated, $1.50. 








The Dominant Strain 
By Anna Chapin Ray 
The hero is a Puritan with a musical temperament, and there is 
abundant musical atmosphere. Illustrated in color, $1.50. 





A Rose 
of 


Normandy 
By 
William R. A. Wilson 


A fascinating romance of 
France and Canada. 


Illustrated, $1.50. 





Barbara, A Woman of the West 





By John H. Whitson 


unusual situations. 


A distinctively American novel, dealing with life in the far West, and with a novel plot and 


Illustrated, $1.50. 





A Detached Pirate 


By Helen Milecete 
The escapades of Gay Vandeleur, the heroine, who tells the 
story in a bright, frank, and entertaining manner. 
With five illustrations in color, $1.50. 





The Spoils of Empire 
By Francis Newton Thorpe 
A powerful romance of the conquest of Mexico, and the love 
story of Dorothea, the daughter of Montezuma. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 





A Prince 


of 


Sinners 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


An engrossing story of an 
English lord “ with a past” 
and his manly son. 


Mlustrated, $1.50. 





By Mary Catherine Crowley 


Illustrated, $1.50. 


Love Thrives in War 





A stirring romance of the War of 1812, by the author of “ The Heroine of the Strait,” etc. 





Illustrated, $1.50. 








Illustrated, $1.50. 


The Wars of Peace Sarah Tuldon 


By A. F. Wilson By Orme Agnus 
An absorbing industrial novel, dealing with a | A remarkable study of an English peasant 
“trust” which separated father and son. girl —an original and racy type of character. 

















LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 




















NO BETTER BOOK FOR SUMMER READING 








“* Ttis a romance of enthralling inter- 
est. . . . Written in plain unadorned 
Anglo-Saxon, it is as pure and whole- 
some as the lovely maiden whose face 
smiles between the lines. It is one of 
the few novels that can be read a 
second time with increased enjoyment. 
Than this, what more is to be said?” 


— Chicago Tribune. 


“Readers of ‘The Thrall of Leif 
the Lucky’ can understand without 
description the pleasure in store for 
them in Miss Liljencrantz’s latest tale. 
The volume is a remarkable example 
of bookmaking, the colored illustrations 
showing to what beights the art of 


book illustration may attain.” 


— Boston Transcript. 


THE WARD OF 


KING CANUTE 


“Tt is a carefully written story, and 
there is in it a well-sustained epic strain 
that raises it above the great mass of 
novels of by-gone days.” 

— N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


“A fine piece of mechanical book- 
making and the six beautiful illustra- 
tions in color and other decorations add 
materially to the interest of the text. 
This romance belongs to a class alone. 
There is no work of fiction like it in 
refreshing originality.” 

—New York Fournal. 


“* Miss Liljencrantz shows an appre- 
ciable advance in ber skill as a weaver 
of romance. She bas differentiated the 
characters well, and bas drawn some 
vivid pictures of a picturesque time.” 

— Chicago Evening Post. 


“A stalwart and beautiful tale— 
a fine big thing, full of men’s strength 
and courage and a girl’s devotion, the 
atmosphere of great days and primitive 


buman passions.” 
— Philadelphia Ledger. 





A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS 








$1.50 











THE MOST AMUSING BOOK IN YEARS 








Mr. JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


says: 


“Thank you with all beartiness for 
your new volume of Cartoons, and I 
pray only that the world at large may 
as fervently appreciate your masterly 
pictures and genius as does your old 
Hoosier friend, 


James Whitcomb Riley.” 


Mr. JoHN Hay says: 


“TI beartily agree with every word 
of Mr. Ade’s preface. I do not know 
that I bave ever seen a book of car- 
toons in which theré was so much 
wit and fun and so little poison. 

I am with renewed thanks, 
Yours sincerely, 
Fobn Hay.” 


CARTOONS BY 


McCUTCHEON 


“* [bis book is a delight. It contains 
those inimitable pictures of country boy 
life which are as classic, in their way, 
as Riley’s poems celebrating the same 
boy. Not many books of cartoons would 
be worth having, for most cartoonists 
devote themselves to subjects of momen- 
.. » But Mr. McCut- 


cheon’s book is such a well-spring of 


tary interest. 


pleasure that one cannot think of a 
bousebold that would not be the richer 


for its presence.” —The Interior. 


“A keen intelligence and a frolic- 
some bumor are everywhere evident in 
bis work ; bis fun is always wholesome 
and bis satire none the less effective be- 
cause good natured. A word of par- 
ticular praise should be given the artist’s 
‘ boy’ series ; since ‘Tom Sawyer’ and 
the ‘Bad Boy’ of Mr. Aldrich we 
have bad no truer representation of 
typical boy life. This entertaining vol- 
ume will go far toward establishing 
Mr. McCutcheon’s title to a foremost 
place among living American Car- 
toonists.”” —The Dial. 





Boards, 9 x 12 inches. 


$1.25 net. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS | 
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| HARPERS’ NEW BOOKS 
QUESTIONABLE SHAPES 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Author of ** The Kentons,** ** A Hazard of New Fortunes,” etc. 
In this new book Mr. Howells once more gives evidence of his infinite charm as a story writer 
and enters again into the field of some of his earlier work —the ever-attractive region of 
psychical phenomena. The book is one of a most unusual character — interesting in its 
mystery and peculiarly affecting in its spiritual side. 
Illustrated by W. T. Smedley and Lucius Hitchcock. Uniform with Harpers’ edition of Mr. Howells’ Works. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Black Lion Inn 
By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS, Author of the “ Wolfville” Stories. 
Mr. Lewis is the legitimate successor of Bret Harte. His stories of life in the West are 
classics. In his new book the cowpunchers, miners, half-breeds, and adventurers meet at the 
Black Lion Inn and tell their stories. The tales are all full of life, vigor,and the racy American 
humor which has already made the author’s work so popular. 
Sixteen Striking Drawings by Frederic Remington. Post Svo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50. 


Sinful Peck 
By MORGAN ROBERTSON, Author of “ Spun Yarn.” 
A very funny story of an unintentional sailing voyage to Singapore. “Sinful Peck” gave a 
dinner-party to a number of old friends —respectable bankers, authors, etc., — and, in order 
to win a bet, made them intoxicated and got them shanghaied on a sailing-ship bound for 
Singapore. The joke at times bade fair to become a very serious matter; but all ended well. 
The story is crowded with lively incidents on board ship, is true to life, and full of humor. 
Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50. 


New Conceptions in Science 
By CARL SNYDER 
A clear and concise exposition of the newest conceptions of science in various fields. Mr. 
Snyder is known as an able and scholarly writer in this department. His work is written for 
the layman rather than the technical expert. 
Illustrated. 8&vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net (postage extra). 


The Poems and Verses of Charles Dickens 
Collected and Edited by F. G. KITTON 
The first complete collection of the poems and verses of Charles Dickens. The greater part 
of the contents will come as entirely new to readers of to-day. The volume includes the 
poems from his novels; lyrics and prologues from his own plays and from plays of Westland 
Marston; songs, choruses, and concerted pieces from “* The Village Coquettes,” a comic 
opera, 1836; other verses, from The Examiner of 1841, from “ The Keepsake” of 1844, 
from The Daily News of 1846, and from other publications. The compiler of this volume 
is the best living authority on Dickens. 
8vo, Leather Back, Gilt Top. Frontispiece by Maclise. $2.00 net (postage extra). 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK |, 
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The Best Out-of-Door Books 





EACH SUBJECT BEING SEPARATELY 


Seventeen articles on all forms of wholesome 
by Ruow Saxac. 


A Woman’s Hardy Garden 
By HELENA RUTHERFURD ELY 


** Really practical directions 
with enthusiasm.”— The New York 


RECORDED BY THE GARDENER 


“It breathes an air of cheery com 


INTRODUCTION BY LUCILLE EATON HILL, Director of 


for making a charming but not too ambitious flower garden. . 
Tribune. 


panionshi 
wholesome, unselfish, and kindly.”"— Chicago Post. 


Edited by LUCILLE EATON HILL, Wellesley College 
Athletics and Out-Door Sports for Women 


TREATED BY A SPECIAL 
Physical 


WRITER, WITH AN 
Training in Wellesley College. 
ranging from Physical Training at Home, by ANTHONY 


lesome athletic sport, 
Barker ; Swimming, by Epwrn Sanvrs ; Gol/, by Frances C. Guiscom, Jr.; Bquestrianism, by Beiiz Buacn, to Fencing, 
Cloth, 12me, with sver 200 illustrations, 81.50 net ( postage 20 ols.) 
A practical, wholesome book, the only comprehensive and competent work by well-known instructors and writers, on 
the forms of recreative physical exercise open to women in town and country. 


Third Edition, Illustrated, ean 75 net ( postage 13 ets.) 
. & book to be welcomed 


The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife 


By the Author of “ People of the Whirlpool.” Fifth edition. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50. 
p, of flowers, birds, all nature, and the warm affection of human friendship, 





New Volumes in 


The Water-Fowl Family 


By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP, and T. 8. VAN DYKE. 
Tilustrated by A. B. Frost, L. A. Fuzrrss, and ©. L. Buiz. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 
Uniform with “The Deer Family,” by Theodore Roosevelt, etc. 


Bass, Pike, Perch, anp otners 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. Illustrated by Marti 
Jusrics and Cuartes F. W. Mrevatz. 


The Big Game Fishes of the United States 


By CHARLES F. HOLDER. Illustrated in color by C. F. W. Mimtatz and others. 
Bach, Cloth, 12mo, gilt, $2.00 net (postage 15 ets.) 





Previously issued 
The Deer Family 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT and others. Illus- 
trated by Cant Runervs. With Maps by Dr. C. Hart 
MERRIAM. 


Salmon and Trout 


By DEAN SAGE, W. C. =~ ee H. TOWNSEND. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost and othe: 


Upland Game Birds 
By EDWYN SANDYS and T. 8. VAN DYKE. [Illustrated 
by Louis Acasstz Fuzeres, A. B. Frost, J. 0. Nueunt, and 
Cc. L. Buu. 





To be issued early next fall: 
The Bison, Musk-Ox, Sheep and Goat 


Family 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, OWEN WISTER, and 
CASPAR WHITNEY. [Illustrated by Cant BRunerws and 
others. 


Guns, Ammunition, and Tackle 


By A. W. MONEY, W. E. CARLIN, A. L. A. HIMMEL- 
WEIGHT, and J. HARRINGTON KEENE. Illustrated. 


The Bear Family 
Cougar, Wild Cat, Wolf, and Fox 


Other volumes still are in preparation to be issued within the next year and a half. 


For a full descriptive circular of the Library with particu- 
lars as to special terms to subscribers to the set, address 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK : 
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APPLETONS’ SUMMER BOOKS 


























(Ready Fune 5.) 
Second Large Edition Before Publication. 


THE CAPTAIN’S TOLL-GATE 


A Complete Posthumous Novel 


By Frank R. Srocxron, author of ‘Kate Bonnet,’ ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger,’’ etc. With a Memoir by 
Mrs. Stockton, an Etched Portrait, Views of Mr. Stockton’s Homes, and a Bibliography. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

SpeciaL Lance Paper AurocraPu Epition with signed artist-proof etching, Mr. Stockton’s autograph attached, 
memoir autographed by Mrs. Stockton; limited to 150 numbered copies; boxed, $5.00. 





Castle Omeragh The Sins of a Saint 


By F. Franxrort Moore, author of ‘*A Damsel or es wa 
Two,” «A Nest of Linnets,”” ete. samo, cloth, By J. R. Arrxen, author of ‘* Love in its Tenderness. 
$1.50. 1z2mo, cloth, $1.50. 








RICHARD ROSNY 


By Maxwe.t Gray, author of ‘* The Silence of Dean Maitland.’* 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





A Virginia Girl in the Civil War Millionaire Households 


Edited by Myrtra Locxetr Avary. 12mo, cloth, And Their Domestic Economy 
By Mary EvizasetH Carter. Cover design by Mar- 


garet Armstrong. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.40 net; 
Fourth Edition. postage, 14 cts. additional. 


$1.25 net; postage, 12 cts. additional. 








FOR A MAIDEN BRAVE 


By Cuauncey C. Horcukiss, author of ‘*A Colonial Free-Lance,’’ etc. With four illustrations in color by 
Frank T. Merrill. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Fifth Edition. 





rayon ’Twixt God and Mammon 
By J. Aus The Stirrup cup meee f By Witu1amM Epwarps TIREBUCK, author of ‘* Dorrie,"’ 
y J. REY TYSON. graceful, charming story o . a . x 
the youthful Aaron Burr. Cloth, samo, gilt top, ** Miss Grace of All Souls.** With a Memoir of the 
uncut edges, special type. $1.25. author by Hatt Caine. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Ready June 5. Ready Fune 5. 
The Story of a Grain of Wheat The Autobiography of Joseph 
By Wituam C. Epcar. Editor of «The North- Le Conte 


western Miller.’’ Illustrated, cloth, $1.00 net; post- | Edited by Wittiam DaLLtam Armes. 12mo, cloth, 
age, 10 cts. additional. $1.25 net; postage additional. 
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NATURE AND BOOKS. 


‘* What books shall I read on my summer 
outing?” is a question often asked of one who 
is something of a naturalist and a reader of 
books ; and the question covertly implies that 
one must confine his recommendations to those 
books that treat more or less directly of Na- 
ture. Now if a summer outing means a sum- 
mer resort, where society must still supplant 
solitude, and where there are, therefore, many 
hours to be beguiled, and long times of waiting 
on the piazza for the sun to shine after rain and 
make the excursion possible, then the question 
of reading is a difficult one. The list of good 
Nature-books is large, and from the list one 
must choose those that best correspond to the 
disposition of his questioner, whether it lead 
him to ferns or flowers, to birds or beasts, or 
deeper to the hidden meaning of things visible 
but not half understood. If, however, a sum- 
mer outing means a life in the open fields and 
woods and waters, where a white tent nestles 
among the trees and the heart of the forest is 
telling you all its songs, where you know that 
just around the point the deer and her fawns are 
feeding, and the waves and ripples are calling 
to you all day long their Indian names, tikoo- 
wik, tikoowtk, tikooweésuk, tikoowtik! like a 
repeated invitation to come out in your canoe 
and dance with them,—then the answer is 
perfectly simple. There is but one book to 
read on such an outing, and that is the open 
book of Natute herself; for nothing that man 
has written can stand her competition for half 
an hour without becoming dull and dreary by 
comparison. 

This is not the rash expression of a moment, 
but the sober and rather sorrowful experience 
of twenty years in which I took my favorite 
books to the woods, season after season, and 
brought them back invariably wondering what 
was the matter with them. 

Ruskin is good reading, and should keep his 
charm out of doors if anybody can, for he 
touches Nature most masterfully at times; but 
presently, as you read, like a long-dreaded 
shower on an excursion comes one of his in- 
evitable and irrepressible scoldings. You take 
it meekly enough, though you hoped to escape 
that kind of thing when you went off on your 
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vacation, chastening the spirit of the inner man 
to receive the discipline, while the outer man 
grins in his beard like a Philistine, knowing 
he deserves his scolding yet thinking gleefully 
how the archangels and seraphim will catch it 
about the heavenly music and architecture when 
their turn comes. In the midst of it all, down 
comes a red squirrel to add his little stone to 
those that are being pelted at you. He sets up 
a terrible scolding of his own, barking, snick- 
ering, reviling you for not seeing things as he 
sees them, which is just what your author is 
doing ; and, a thousand to one, you drop Rus- 
kin to watch the squirrel, who, in the woods at 
least, does the thing more artistically and with 
more complete abandon. When he has done 
with his scolding he takes you off to see some 
trinket that he has hidden under a mossy log, 
and in spite of yourself your half-primitive mind 
finds the little comedy more interesting than 
all the seven lamps of architecture. 

Emerson is also good reading, and has many 
noble words and some exquisite poems about 
Nature; but Emerson goes through the fields 
hunting for a thought, and finding it at last in 
his own head. For Nature never puts a thought 
on the surface of things, and one hates in the 
summer-time to have to cudgel his brains or 
to dig in the earth for it like Jeremiah. When 
he goes through the woods, Emerson is like a 
water-color artist with his eyes at squint trying 
to determine the precise tone of things; and 
you, being a common mortal, prefer to keep 
your eyes wide open, like a boy at a show, and 
see everything that is going on. When he 
stops and meditates for hours, taking no 
account of time like a Hindoo philosopher, 
you must watch a frog on a log apparently do- 
ing the same thing; and if you must think 
hard — which is a woeful mistake on a sum- 
mer outing, for you miss all that Nature is say- 
ing and doing, and a preoccupied man might as 
well camp on a roof-garden as on Olympus, — 
then it is vastly better to think for yourself once 
in a while than to let even Emerson think for you. 

When you try the poets, you are no better 
off. Bryant, who aimed to be the poet of Na- 
ture, becomes mere jingle, with a suggestion of 
rag-time in it, beside the soft and perfect har- 
monies of earth and air and water. Shelley’s 
skylark comes down as if hit with a stone when 
a hermit thrush rings the first soft bells of his 
gloria in excelsis; and W ordsworth’s too pointed 
morals seem strangely out of place, like a ser- 
mon at a concert, when you are face to face 
with Nature, who receives you absolutely with- 





out suspicion, as if you were one with the rest 
of her children who do no wrong, and who ut- 
ters no complaint or reproach, bat is more si- 
lent than usual, even when you violate her con- 
fidence and kill her little children and drown 
the delicate fragrance of her twin-flowers with 
the smell of your villainous powder. 

This was my own first hard lesson in the 
matter of books out of doors. The second was 
sharper, and left fewer regrets. I left behind 
these great spirits of literature, and took with 
me a dozen of the modern Nature-writers for 
rainy days. One of these writers weighed and 
measured everything; told you the exact num- 
ber of birds in a flock, and the precise diameter 
of the dewdrops on successive mornings ; and he 
only served to convince me how utterly dreary 
the common things of Nature may be if the 
illumination of a man’s own spirit be not shed 
upon them. Another, of many volumes and 
many mistakes, saw only the bare surface of 
things, the fur and feathers that clothed the 
Wood Folk, but nothing of the spirit that ani- 
mated them. As you followed him you shud- 
dered when he set fire to the silver fringes of a 
birch-tree and left a blackened and unsightly 
ruin where a thing of marvellous beauty had 
been. He set his dog on every peaceable wood- 
chuck, and sent his boy to kill all the chip- 
munks and sparrows in the neighborhood, at 
a time when they had their young to care for, 
to supply the appetite of a ravenous hawk he 
kept as a pet, — all this, and much more of the 
same kind, written soberly for our edification, 
without a suspicion apparently that he is violat- 
ing all our best feelings, and that these things 
are as woefully out of place in the quiet woods 
as the party of men that you stumble upon, on 
a Sunday afternoon, whose chief reason for be- 
ing out of doors seems to be the beer-keg that 
is set up in the place of honor in the midst of 
them. Such .a spirit can never understand 
what it sees, however keen the eyes; for only 
love, a sincere love without dissimulation, cap 
interpret the shy life that, like a little child or 
the going forth of the morning, has no speech 
vor language that our dull ears can comprehend. 

Another writer, of a cheerful, beautiful spirit, 
some of whose books I had found delightful 
reading at home, took you with him on his 
pleasant rambles through the brush and over 
the southern mountains, talking cheerfully all 
the way of all sorts of things, opinions, ideas, 
theories, — but that is just what you don’t 
want in the woods. Nature has no opinions or 
theories; and she cares nothing for yours. 
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Her life is perfect and complete, — a joyous, 
faithful, optimistic thing, — and you can share 
it as it is, leaving your society ideas, your 
doubts and pessimistic questionings, behind ; 
or she has nothing whatever to give you. So 
I found these pleasant books very much like a 
company of charming ladies that, after many 
importunities, I took with me on an early 
morning ramble, “to see and hear and learn 
about the birds,” they said. And they chattered 
so charmingly all together that Nature was quite 
forgotten, and the only external things we 
heard were a crow and a flock of blackbirds. 

That was the second unexpected lesson ; but 
the worst was yet to come; and I must hang 
my head as I tell about it, like a dog that finds 
himself barking at his own shadow by mistake. 

One summer as [| started for the woods with 
a little company of friends, contrary to my usual 
custom of going alone, one of my own books 
was published, and the first copy reached me 
scarcely an hour before my train left. I took 
it along gladly, thinking that now I had found 
at least one good book for rainy days. That 
was for my friends, of course. Knowing the 
contents, I could hardly be expected to read it 
much myself, and, remembering my own past 
experience, I said with the vineyard owner 
when he played his last card, — surely they 
will reverence my book. For a month or more 
I tried every dodge and crafty subterfuge that 
was possible to a modest man, to get my friends 
to read the thing. It had some interesting 
observations about animals and birds in it, and 
the drawings were beautiful. I would leave it 
open carelessly on the camp table, with a strik- 
ing picture uppermost, whenever I went away 
salmon fishing or to watch the deer playing ; 
but invariably on my return it was lying just 
as I left it. When my friends asked me ques- 
tions about birds or animals they had seen in 
the woods, I would answer vaguely, and say 
that I thought there was a book in camp which 
would tell them all about it. And then I would 
hunt for it, where I knew it was not, and put 
it hopefully in their hands at last, thinking 
there was now no way of escape. But ina moment 
or two back they would come with the wretched 
book under an arm, as if they were going to 
read it, and ask to be taken out in my canoe, 
or over the blazed trail to the beaver pond ; and 
in the charm of the thing itself we forgot all 
about the poor picture of it that we were so 
shamefully neglecting. 

I gave up Nature-books in the woods after 
that, and settled down to the four old com- 





panions,—the Faust, the thumbed Shakes- 
peare, a copy of Martineau’s essays, and the 
King James Bible, that are my usual travelling 
associates. But I must confess frankly that 
often weeks go by in the woods without seeing 
one of these old friends opened. The truth is, 
that to read any book in the presence of Nature 
is simply to neglect the greater inspiration that 
made the best books possible. It is like try- 
ing to read a volume of poems in the presence 
of a lovely woman, who is infinitely more in- 
teresting herself than any of the poems she has 
inspired. 

So I go back to my thesis, which was prob- 
ably also in Emerson’s mind when he wrote : 

“ See thou bring not to field or stone 
The fancies found in books; 
Leave author’s eyes, and fetch your own, 
To brave the landscape’s looks,” 

and say dogmatically that the only book to 
read out of doors is the book of Nature herself. 
Spite of all the books that have been written 
about her, we have hardly as yet learned her 
alphabet. She is like an immense library of 
clay tablets, with their unknown stories of life 
and death and human endeavor, and, like a 
child that loves stories, we are still puzzling out 
the letters that shall unlock the treasures. The 
first five minutes out of doors brings you to a 
story whose final chapter, if you ever read it, 
will be the result of a life’s long lesson, — and 
what do you want more for all your idle hours 
than a life’s lesson to occupy them cheerfully ? 
The ferns that wave by the roadside where the 
shade is deepest ; the moss that clothes the old 
rocks of the wood ; the bird that sings you up 
in the morning, and that sang last in the un- 
peopled solitudes of Patagonia; the squirrel 
that runs away when you spread him food and 
comes back presently with a companion to share 
it, and so reveals a language whose first whisper 
you have never heard and whose method no 
naturalist has ever told you about, — in all 
these things there are books to be read more 
interesting than you may have brought with 
you, or happily left behind on your shelves. 
The facts you see are but the letters given you 
to read the story that lies behind. There is 
romance here too, the subtle, romantic play of 
mind whenever you remember or go back to the 
old garret where your childhood’s rainy days 
were spent among trunks of old costumes, and 
claw-footed andirons with griffin heads, and a 
Revolutionary cocked hat and a brace of horse 
pistols, and pennyroyal and thoroughwort 
swinging in fragrant bundles from the dusty 
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rafters, Here in the woods was where your 
childhood — the childhood of your race — was 
spent, some uncounted-odd thousands of years 
ago when your forebears were struggling up 
through animal individuality to attain their 
manhood ; and everything you find here has some 
suggestion and shadowy memory about it that 
can never be expressed, yet never wholly missed 
if the mind be open and receptive. The timid 
mother bird that shows first a diplomat’s cun- 
ning, and then more than a lion’s courage, in 
shielding her young from your eyes and hands ; 
the cautious track of a coon, the little brother 
to the bear, beside the brook where he washed 
his dinner to give it the taste of fish before 
eating it; the cave, into which you must crawl 
by some inner compulsion ; the stone arrow- 
head and the wolf’s bones that you find there; 
the great skull of a moose, with a ground- 
bird’s nest in the empty eye-orbit, while the 
woodmice raise their children within its lofty 
white dome, — I can understand perfectly why 
my friends prefer to go with me, and find these 
things and let their minds play with them freely, 
than to read about Nature in books. And, as 
the woods are but the garret of our childhood, 
I understand too that only a child’s glad spirit 
will ever half comprehend the joy and inspir- 
ation to be found there. For that is perhaps 
the best thing that can be said about the woods 
and waters when you let your eyes see and your 
own heart speak: it makes you a child once 
more; brings back something of the child’s 
faith, and his cheery, hopeful outlook on the 
world. And that is what every man seeks, or 
longs for unconsciously, in all his worry and 
work, and that hovers about him like a dream 
at dawn when he hies him away to the woods 
of happy memories: to forget his care and 
weariness and doubt, and be a child in his 


father’s house again. = wussam J. Lone. 


Dr. Setm™ Hopart Peasopy, an old and very valu- 
able contributor to Tue Drat, died at St. Louis on the 
twenty-sixth of May, at the age of seventy-three. Dr. 
Peabody was a man of great learning, and an educator 
by profession. Born in Burlington, Vermont, he was 
a graduate of the State University, and his career as a 
teacher included experience in his native State, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and Illinois. He 
was for a number of years a teacher in the high school 
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GARDENS AND GARDEN-BLOOMS.* 


“Of the three hundred cyclamen plants that we set 
out ourselves on the edge of the grove, not one has 
shown either blossom or even green leaf —they are 
vanished forever. The hedge of yellow roses is all 
dead. And the an>mones are all autumn bloomers — 
Japan anemones. The gardener says there are no gar- 
den anemones that blossom in the spring! I have done 
exactly as that English book said and not one thing is 
right.” 

This is a paragraph from a veritable letter 
lately received from an American friend who 
has a new American garden which was to be 
wholly a Spring garden. And she would not 
permit the local nurseryman and florist to plant 
it and “ make it like everyone else’s ” ; nor would 
she ask advice of her neighbors for similar rea- 
sons. But carried into extravagance both of 
money and hopes by the charm of Miss Jekyll’s 
delightful «Wood and Garden” and “ Home 
and Garden,” and her rose and her lily books, 
she followed the Englishwoman’s rules and ex- 
periences, and even her suggestions and hopes, 
—and this is the first “flowery Maytime” of 
her first garden. Bulbs, seeds, plants, shrubs, 
—not one-tenth of those planted are living. 
She has learned in dismay that an English win- 
ter is not a New English winter; that English 
soil is not American clay and dirt; that many 
English plants will neither flourish nor live in 
American borders ; and that one cannot go to 
English books for practical instruction and help 
in making American gardens. Like the good 
cook, we must have judgment, else the attract- 
ive volumes are almost valueless as teachers. 

But at last we have a book on gardens which 
will not teach us Americans to plant hedges 
of delicate roses, or banks of cyclamen. Now 
we have given us “ A Woman’s Hardy Gar- 
den” by Mrs. Helena Rutherford Ely, — an 
American book, by an American woman, about 
an American garden. Let us sigh with grati- 
tude and read the volume with delight. For 
here it all is, — what we should plant and when 
we should plant it; how to care for it after it 
is planted and growing; what to do if it does 
not grow and blossom; what will blossom, and 





of Chicago, and afterwards President of the University 
of Illinois. For the last ten years of his life his serv- 
ices were in demand as an expert in expositions, and he 
filled important posts in the exhibitions held in Paris, 
Chicago, Buffalo, and planned for St. Louis. He was 
one of the editors of the “International Cyclopedia,” 
as well as the author of numerous school books. 





*A Woman’s Harpy Garpen. By Helena Rutherford 
Ely. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co, 

Tue Boox or rue Wirp Garpen. By S. W. Fitzher- 
bert. Illustrated. (Handbooks of Practical Gardening.) 
New York: John Lane. 

Tae Frower Bravtirvt. By Clarence Moores Weed. 
Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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when it will blossom, and what the blossom will 
be. We learn of annuals and perennials, and 
bedding out ; we are given good sensible lists, 
with a few descriptions of rare plants, and of 
garden shrubs; we are told what we can do 
with them all, what we must not do, and what 
we cannot do ; we learn the prices of plants and 
seeds, the cost of garden-making ; we learn of 
garden resources, and of makeshifts. 

But the book is not devoted wholly to the 
practical ; it is full of garden-love, of the spirit 
of happy out-door life. It is a good book, a 
wholesome book ; it influences you in the read- 
ing, just as working in the garden does in the 
doing, — not walking in the garden merely, 
but turning over the soil, pulling the weeds, 
nursing up. a drooping plant, getting close to 
the ground ; you feel better and truer, — feel 
that life is good and is worth living, while there 
are gardens, and flowers blooming in these 
gardens, and women who are living and loving 
both flowers and gardens, and writing about 
them. The author tells of her Garden Diary — 
a scrap-book of printed slips and an entry-book 
for written notes, — a journal which should be 
kept by everyone who owns a garden ; for such 
records afford a wonderful bond of union and 
of friendly controversy with other garden- 
owners, as well as a never-ceasing delight to 
the diary-keeper. And in this case the Garden 
Diary has a special significance, for it is like 
a promise of a second and even more detailed 
book on Mrs. Ely’s Hardy Garden. 


A good book for Englishmen to use, and 
Americans to read, has been added to Mr. 
John Lane’s excellént series of books on En- 
glish gardening. This is devoted to “The 
Wild Garden,” and like the others of the series 
is suggestive rather than definite for consulta- 
tion by American garden-owners. For not 
only garden-plants but English wild-flowers 
that grow readily and blossom happily in En- 
glish glades and meads and copses and spin- 
neys, refuse to live in our plain woods and 
pastures. And the author surprises us by his 
report of the behavior of some of our Ameri- 
can plants in English “wild gardens”; we 
hardly recognize them. He describes the 
Trailing Arbutus (Zpigea repens), or collo- 
quially our Mayflower, as a hardy shrub with 
flesh-colored flowers, that grows and spreads 
readily wherever planted. It is difficult to 
think of the Mayflower as a shrub, nor will I 
call its perfection of pinkness flesh-color ; and 
I cannot believe that it grows and spreads 











rapidly. I bethink me of the whims, the freak- 
ishness, the shyness, the impossibility, of the 
demure New England Mayflower that I have 
always known. I remember a certain pine- 
grove in old Narragansett, where, five years ago, 
many cartloads of forest earth, and hundreds of 
plants of the longed-for Mayflower, were placed 
with intelligent thought and loving care 
flower-growers of experience. Soil and plants 
had been conveyed from a pine-grove only 
three miles distant. Both were placed under 
the same kind of pine-trees, and the same sized 
trees, and at like distances apart, affording 
thus the same light and the same shade. Both 
groves were at equal distance from the shore 
of the bay; both had occasional stone boulders ; 
both had the same growth of underbrush. 
Three transplantings were made, to try differ- 
ent seasons and conditions. Did these cher- 
ished Mayflowers “grow well and spread 
rapidly”? Not one plant is now living! I 
searched diligently this spring, and found not 
even a single rusty leaf. 


The handsome book entitled “The Flower 
Beautiful,” is a natural product of our present 
interest in flowers ; it treats of their decorative 
use within doors, and is divided into three 
phases of the subject, — Ist, their relation to 
one another ; 2d, their relation to the recep- 
tacle; 8d, the relation of the whole composi- 
tion toits environment. The text of this book, 
curiously enough, is much more satisfactory 
than the illustrations from photographic re- 
productions; for we miss color, of course, in the 
latter, though it is very distinctly conveyed to 
us by the author’s glowing words, which have 
an extraordinary power of vivid presentation. 
I will not dwell on his instructions as to the re- 
lation of flowers to each other, for I find no in- 
clination among folk who arrange flowers at 
all to place sweet-peas with asters, from which 
horror he warns us. We have all.learned to 
place each flower-family by itself in its vase. 
The question of this flower-holder is ever a wide- 
ly considered one. Mr. Weed gives us many 
beautiful examples of the fine Japanese jars 
and vases for flower-holding; and though he 
tells of glass vases, only one of his fifty-six illus- 
trations displays a glass receptacle, and that 
searcely an artistic one—a glass tumbler. 
Yet the beautiful and varied glass vases, such 
as Mrs. Jekyll’s “ Munstead Glasses,” and even 
the simpler globular and flaring cylindrical 
forms, are deemed by many flower-lovers our 
choicest flower-holders. With transparent 
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vases we have the beauty of the flower-stems 
added to the blossoms. 

Nor does the author even speak of the splen- 
did bowls, jars, and ewer-forms of brass and 
copper of oriental and barbaric make, and the 
graceful metal jars for various domestic uses 
in more civilized but simple communities. The 
copper jars are so fine for all the tawny, dull- 
red and Spanish-pink tints of our native lilies, 
and our garden-strays—for the azaleas and 
rhododendrons (not purple ones) of our woods 
and gardens, for our strangely-tinted peonies 
and dahlias and hollyhocks and gladioli and 
bleeding-heart ; and the brass bowls are so fine 
for iris and lupine, and both are invaluable for 
great bunches of flowering shrubs and fruit 
trees — for dog-wood and choke-cherry and 
lilacs and snowbails, and for many of our 
coarser wild-flowers. 

However, this book is not of wild-flowers ; 
illustrations and text are of garden-blooms. 
One vase of yellow lilies, one of golden-rod, 
one of lady’s-slipper, and a single plant of tway- 
blade and trillium, seem a scant showing of 
wild-flowers for indoors to one who has a vase, 
bowl, or dish for each and every wild-flower, 
from pussy-willow, blood-root, hepatica, may- 
flower, Solomon’s seal, columbine, through are- 
thusa, calopogon, ladies’ tresses, grass of Par- 
nassus, and the last gentians, butter-and-eggs, 
and golden-rod. Of course it takes many years 
to fill such a vase-closet ; Mrs. Celia Thaxter 
had one with vases for every kind and color 
of poppies. 

In one or two points I differ from Mr. 
Weed. I find no need for warning flower- 
gatherers and vase-fillers not to “ prefer expen- 
sive hot-house exotics to the beautiful flowers 
that surround us out-doors.” Such a preference 
no longer exists, or is even fashionable. On the 
contrary, I find our greenhouses given over to 
the forcing for the market of simple“ country” 
flowers, such as wall-flowers, stock, spirzas, 
deutzias, lilacs, sweet-peas, etc. Nor can I share 
his preference for the China aster. He calls 
it a favorite flower, “ universally beloved,” and 
deems it one of our most valued plants for in- 
door decoration. I do not find it popular nor 
beloved ; and see many reasons why it is not 
suitable for in-door decoration. The foliage is 
not refined; the flowers are top-heavy; the 
colors are often crude. The author names these 
tints of his Truffant asters: “ bright rose-pink, 
aster-purple, mauve, magenta, auricula-purple, 
deep maroon,” — not an alluring list. The 
Comet aster, of which there are half-a-dozen 





illustrations, is to me a specially unpleasing 
variety. The stems of asters are coarse but 
weak, and almost always must be cut short 
even when the growth is tall; therefore the 
arrangement in vases is necessarily stiff. Even 
Mr. Weed’s photograpbs, fine as they are, prove 
this. And one-quarter of his illustrations are 
of asters, — he is a faithful champion where he 
loves. 
‘ There can be no variety in arrangement with 
asters. Compare the aster plates in this book 
with the charming photographs of sweet-peas, 
the artistic ones of the trollius, the double- 
buttereup of our old garden, or, still more 
varied in outline and charm, the beautiful pop- 
pies. These poppy photographs are perfection. 

A special teaching of the book — the signi- 
ficance and value of flowers in the school-room, 
the ways to use them, and to awaken interest 
in them, — is given with special force. And, 
indeed, the whole book is full both of power 
and charm for all “ out-doorlings” in every 
page from cover to cover. 

Auice Morse Ear .e. 








A QUARTETTE OF BIRD-BOOKS.* 


The study of American ornithology has arrived 
at a happy stage in its development. The gun 
is falling into disuse, as a needless, not to say 
cruel, accessory ; and the opera-glass and cam- 
era are taking its place. Scientists have had 
the birds in the earlier settled portions of the 
continent under consideration for upward of 
two centuries. The species and their varia- 
tions have been determined and recorded with 
a minuteness and accuracy which leave little 
work of the sort yet to be done. ‘“ What we 
want now,” remarks a distinguished authority, 
“ is knowledge of the living, not the dead, bird. 
A thoroughly exhaustive account of the habits 
of any of our commonest birds is still to be 
written.” With the wide-spread interest awak- 
ened in this charming and gifted race, the 
desired information concerning their individual 
traits and habits promises to be amply supplied. 

*My Wooptanp Inrmares. By Effie Bignell. [llus- 
trated. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 

True Brep Srorms from My Note-Books. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Braps or THe Unrrep States anv Canapa. A Popular 





Hand-book. By Thomas Nuttall. New revised and anno- 
tated edition, by Montague Chamberlain. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, & Co. 

Tux Srory or a Brrpj Lover. By William Earl Dodge 
Seott. With frontispiece. New York: The Outlook Co. 
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Earnest observers among both old and young 
are rising up in every locality, and those in 
possession of a ready pen are relating the sig- 
nificant facts in their experience for the benefit 
of inquiring readers. From these sources the 
general fund of information is constantly en- 
larging, while the importance and attractive 
nature of the subject are coming to be more 
justly appreciated. 

A second contribution from Miss Effie Big: 
nell, author of the popular “ Mr. Chupes and 
Miss Jenny,” makes us acquainted with a con- 
siderable range of out-door life with which she 
has established relations of confiding friendli- 
ness by her gentle and judicious management. 
“My Woodland Intimates,” as she properly 
names them, comprise birds of many kinds, 
indiscriminate cotton-tails, and a family of be- 
witching squirrels. Miss Bignell has availed 
herself of the favorable opportunities afforded 
a dweller in the country, for keeping her in- 
timates under daily notice. She acknowledges 
their claim upon her sympathy, as a superior 
yet kindred personality, and by simple observ- 
ances is mindful of their comfort. She spreads 
a table for them on a window-ledge in winter, 
and in a safe resort under the trees in summer. 
Cracked corn, seeds of the sunflower and maple, 
sweepings of the hay-loft, nuts, moistened bread, 
crumbled dog-biscuit, even cuttings of apple 
and banana, are provided to suit the varied 
tastes of her pretty pensioners. The wounded 
and disabled are tenderly cared for until able 
to resume their independent habits. In return 
for her faithful attentions, she receives touch- 
ing evidences of affection. She is welcomed 
and followed in her walks by bands of her 
feathered friends, who suffer a close approach 
with undoubted pleasure, and by expressive 
tones and gestures give token of real gratitude. 

A sharp controversy has lately occurred in 
the magazines over alleged exaggerations in 
describing the behavior of wild animals, espe- 
cially in their methods of parental discipline. 
Miss Bignell notes an example of stern school- 
ing among them, which lends credence to 
various disputed stories bearing on this latter 
point. A pair of red squirrels were her intim- 
ates of long standing, the female showing par- 
ticular familiarity and daring. She was an 
habitué of Balsam Bough Tavern, and brought 
her young infant to share in its bounties. Of 
their family life and discipline, Miss Bignell 
writes : 

“T have never before witnessed such heroic bringing 
up, such Spartan training, as that bestowed on her off- 








spring by this little squirrel lady during one day the 
baby spent in the table d’héte neighborhood. Early in 
the morning I saw her leading the tender, inexperienced 
little creature to perilous heights among the maples, — 
eminences from which on every occasion he promptly fell 
to the ground with a thud suggestive of the destruction 
of his entire internal economy. Over and over I went 
to the little flattened-out creature, expecting to find 
him dead; but he never failed to pick himself up as 
soon as his scattered wits and suspended breath re- 
turned. Once or twice he approached me and took 
refuge in my lap, but at his mother’s angry call and 
chatter he left me and returned to her. e saw her 
vigorously trouncing and disciplining the poor baby 
throughout the entire day, and one of our number in- 
sists that on two or three occasions the Spartan mother 
slapped her child to give him confidence !” 

Miss Bignell finally interfered and took the 
baby under her permanent protection. It 
throve, and grew into a family pet, half 
squirrel-like’ and half human. From the 
samples above quoted, the value of the au- 
thor’s studies of her furred and feathered in- 
timates is plainly apparent. 


None need be told that the “True Bird 
Stories from My Note-Books,” by Mrs. Olive 
Thorne Miller, are both engaging and authen- 
tic. Their prime purpose is the entertainment 
of children ; but the adult once opening the book 
will yield to the spell of a talented and engag- 
ing writer until the last page is finished. The 
stories are short and simple, each enveloping 
some curious incident in bird-life witnessed by 
the writer and attesting the infinite variety of 
disposition and accomplishment possible to the 
“ tribes of burning plumage and choral voice.” 
One surprising narrative is connected with the 
vocal achievements of the robin. A bird taken 
early from the nest had never learned the song 
of its forefathers. Observing its efforts toshape 
some sort of a coherent melody, a member of 
the family with whom it dwelt taught it to 
whistle * Yankee Doodle.” The robin caught 
the tune perfectly, and it was thenceforth the 
sole song in its repertory. Another robin, that 
was confined near a parrot, learned to say 
** Aunt Maria” with the same distinctness as 
its clever tutor. It is claimed by some natur- 
alists that all singing birds may develop a 
faculty for speech. When the robin, the canary, 
the goldfinch, the magpie, and the crow have 
acquired the art, who shall say the capacity is 
wanting in any member of the group of Oscines? 
Mrs. Miller adds her testimony to the evidence 
that animals are not insensible to the necessity 
of a rigorous training of the young. One in- 
stance of this kind, relating to the whip-poor- 
will, is thus given by her: 
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“One evening after the whip-poor-will had sung for 
some weeks, I was surprised to hear a droll baby voice 
trying to imitate his notes. On listening, I found that 
the elder was teaching the youngster — actually giving 
him a music lesson. First the perfect song rang out 
loud and clear, and the weak, quavering voice tried to 
copy it. Then the singer repeated the strain, and the 
infant tried again. So it went on night after night, till 
the little one could sing almost as well as his father.” 


The appearance of a new edition of Thomas 
Nuttall’s manual of the “ Birds of the United 
States and Canada” is an event to be noted 
with pleasure. The earlier two-volumed form 
is now compressed into one, and in addition to 
the original wood-cuts the text is illuminated 
by a series of colored plates representing 110 
species. The name of Thomas Nuttall, «The 
English-American,” is held by later ornitho- 
logists in high respect. Botany was his first 
choice in the field of natural science ; but while 
collecting the plants native to this country, he 
found place in his heart for love of the birds, 
and time in his absorbing pursuits to give them 
keen and eareful observation. The first vol- 
ume of his treatise on ornithology was pub- 
lished in 1882, and the second in 1834. It 
was the first “ handbook” on American birds 
accessible to the student, and was prized as 
the work of an expert in scientific methods, 
and one with a fine feeling for the beauties of 
his theme. Wilson treated about 280 species, 
in his great work on the birds of the United 
States. Audubon followed, with his magnificent 
illustrations of 506 species. Nuttall describes 
a little more than 200, but with much breadth 
of knowledge and nicety of detail. After con- 
sulting the many authorities who have come 
after him, we may still go back to his pages 
for useful bits of information not to be met 
with elsewhere. 


The picture facing the title-page of “The 
Story of a Bird Lover,” by Mr. W. E. D. Scott, 
is a flash-light into the very heart of the au- 
thor. He is sitting in the centre of a spacious 
room, with scores of wild birds, eating, drink- 
ing, bathing, flying, singing, or resting quietly 
on their perches. One has alighted on the gen- 
tleman’s finger ; another on his head, apparently 
with felonious intent on his hair; another, on 
his shoulder ; while others are in various atti- 
tudes close around him. He is at home among 
them, they are at home with him, and all are 
on the friendliest terms with each other. It is 
a captivating scene, and a truthful rendering of 
daily occurrences in the bird-lover’s experience. 
Mr. Scott has been associated with Princeton 








University, as curator of the Department of 
Ornithology, for over thirty years. He was the 
founder of the Museum which does honor, in 
the extent and value of its collections, to him 
and to Princeton. He has travelled widely in 
search of material with which to stock the de- 
partment over which he presides. He has spent 
years in the wild regions of the states east and 
west, and has gleaned a store of fresh knowl- 
edge from the book which Nature opens to all 
earnest seekers. His natural fondness for the 
birds was developed into the serious pursuits 
of the scientist while a student at Cornell and 
Harvard under the direction of such teachers. 
as Burt Wilder, Louis Agassiz, and Jeffries 
Wyman. The plain unvarnished tale of his 
adventures could not fail to have many pas- 
sages awakening sympathy and interest. Mr. 
Scott is at present striving to solve certain 
problems in evolution by an intimate study of 
birds in captivity. He has some five hundred 
individuals housed in six rooms in his home, 
and, providing them with conditions in accord 
with their habits, allows them the utmost free- 
dom possible to the circumstances. It is an 
experiment of ambitious dimensions, and it is 
hoped that commensurate results will accrue 
from it. In his revelation of avian idiosyn- 
cracies, Mr. Scott has not a more curious story 
to unfold than that of a pet crow, which some 
may pronounce a very wise bird, and others a 
very silly one. 

“ This bird was allowed large liberty, was very tame, 
and, with the traditional crow propensity for mischief, 
played many pranks, both edifying and provoking, and 
some of them almost inconceivable. He would pick a 
rose from the garden, bring it to the steps of the piazza, 
and then carefully remove each petal, laying them ina 
pile. After this was finished, one by one he would care- 
fully remove each leaf to the step below, making a new 
heap there. There were three steps to this piazza, and 
for hours he would move his rose-leaves from one step to 
another, up and down, seeming to find infinite satisfac- 
tion in the pfocess. The whole was accompanied by 
much gabble, doubtless in crow language, which seemed 
to me to indicate at times great pleasure, and at other 
times rage and irritation, when the wind would disturb 
his pile of leaves and he had to restore order from 
chaos.” 

Verily, a sable Sisyphus, with a self-imposed 
task, futile and mysterious ! 
Sara A. HUBBARD. 


“L’Ame Francaise” is the title of a new French 
monthly, devoted to art, literature, and philosophy, 
published in Boston by Messrs. Marlier & Co. It ap- 
pears to be a Catholic organ, and its chief feature is a 
translation, to be continued serially, of Father Shee- 
han’s “My New Curate.” The first number is dated 
May, 1903. 
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TRAMPS AND CAMPS AFIELD.* 


Nature not only speaks a various language, 
but in these later years she is speaking a great 
deal through the mouths of almost innumer- 
able interpreters. Life in those sinks of hu- 
manity, our cities, turns for recreation to 
simpler methods of living and more natural sur- 
roundings, — and turns, too, for re-creation as 
well. Mr. Howells has noted that, in America 
at least, city people are all country people, 
either by actual birth or by the remove of a 
degree or two; and interest in the open terri- 
tory adjacent is inevitable. Of the sentiment 
of that cynical Frenchman whose solitary ob- 
jection to the city was that it is surrounded by 
country, there is little or nothing in these 
United States. Certainly it does not have 
itself put into books that bring with them a 
sense of expansiveness and a freer air, at once 
finer and more delicate. Growing luxury too 
plays its part, as well as the widespread imi- 
tation of English life: it is not too much to 
say that the twentieth-century ambition of the 
well-to-do among Americans is to live in both 
the city and country, free to go from one to 
the other as the desire seizes them. 

Of recent writers on the various moods of 
Nature, few have the outer eye and inward 
vision of Mr. Charles Goodrich Whiting. In 
his hours of labor a member of that most mod- 
ern and most urban of crafts, the newspaper 
profession, he has set up an efficacious antidote 
to its exacting requirements in long rambles 
through that blessed New England country- 
side where scenes as wild as ever greeted the 
eye of a Wampanoag or Narragansett are 
within easy reach of the city dweller. With 
a tried companion, Mr. Solomon Stebbins, to 
whom he dedicates his “‘ Walks in New En- 
gland” as “the best man of wood and field I 
ever knew,” he has rambled over hill and dale, 
forest and meadow, marsh and rock, and gained 
from all their secret of delight. It is not in 
the gentle spring, nor radiant summer, nor 
crispy autumn alone that he has sought to dis- 
cern the inartificial world, but during rain and 
snow, bitter cold and sultry heat, until he has 
been able to see Nature whole and let his read- 
ers enjoy with him the profoundest of her 
secrets. 

*Watxs wy New Enctanp. By Charles Goodrich 
Whiting. Illustrated. New York: John Lane. 

Wuere Town anp Country Mzgr. By James Buckham. 
Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. 


Tae Tramp’s Hanpsoox. By Harry Roberts. Lllus- 
trated. New York: John Lane. 








The handsome volume is made up of little 
papers in prose, embellished by many repro- 
ductions of photographs. These not sufficing 
to convey all that he has to say, Mr. Whiting 
turns to verse, seeking and finding his inspira- 
tion for it close to Nature’s heart. Nor are the 
prose papers devoid of the essence of poetry. 
They contain innumerable excerpts from the 
poets, especially from the older American 
poets; and it is here that the reader familiar 
with the writings of the younger singers of 
Canada and America wishes that Mr. Whiting 
could have acquainted himself with their work 
as well. But the spirit of the entire book is 
based upon accurate observation animated by 
imagination, as may be seen in the following 
passage from the essay called «A Sabbath in 
the Open”: . 

“ Now surely the spells of the frost are loosened, and 
those skunk cabbages that choose, and that have not hur- 
ried too much, will presently be humming all over their 
spadixes with pollen-scattering flowers, —for there is 
sound in this work of reproduction, though our ears are 
not finely enough attuned to distinguish it. Our yet im- 
perfect senses miss a hundred shades and hues and tints 
of colour, which artists are ever striving to discover and 
fix on canvas ; they cannot see light where multitudes 
of living things of so-called lower orders do see light 
and go about their businesses; they cannot catch the 
myriad overtones even of the musical instruments we 
make, no one of which, not even the subtle violin, ever 
registered the infinite delicacies and refinements of tone 
that vibrate to the spiritual sense; they cannot hear the 
corn grow, though they hear the water trickle and the 
frosts whisper; and even the movements of the ants in 
the ground, the beetles in the bark, the larve in the 
wood, are only heard by a few whose trained ears have 
reached a neater touch of hearing.” 

Fine as these things are, there some even 
finer in the attitude of Mr. Whiting toward 
that part of Nature which is often too little 
considered, — humanity. In such a paper as 
“ A Far Easter in the Future,” he ventures 
upon prediction, in part as follows: 

“The time shall come when there will be no more 
despoilment of man by his brother man; when wealth 
as now conceived will have become a meaningless term; 
when all things shall be done for the good of all and 
nothing for the good of one,— be that one king, em- 
peror, priest, president or great capitalist. The time 
shall come, — and then war will have become a hideous 
legend of the past, and no more shall men destroy the 
lives and hopes and happiness of other peoples for a 
little trivial aggrandizement and the interest of a few 
ignorant and pitiable men misled by false ideas. This 
is the Easter of the future.” 


Though the Rev. James Buckham is known 
as the author of a pleasant little book of verses, 
he is content to limit himself to prose in “Where 
Town and Country Meet,” a volume in which 
the inspiration is obtained from surroundings 
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strikingly like those of Mr. Whiting’s. Orig- 
inally contributed to weekly papers, both re- 
ligious and secular, these little articles are 
always those of a city man consciously in the 
country and eager to lay off the complexities 
of civilization for the simplicities of open air 
and out-of-doors. As in so many cases where 
there is an honest love for Nature in all moods, 
there is manifest in his writing a keenness of 
the senses, of sight and sound and scent, de- 
nied — wisely, let us believe — to city dwellers. 
The sense of smell being so little in use among 
men tamed and domesticated, it is a pleasure 
to come upon such a passage as this: 

“To me, the most ethereal and delicious moment of 
this pursuit of spring is the time when, as we say, 
spring is first ‘in the air.’ The expectation of the 
new budding year is never quite so thrilling, so trans- 
porting — Thoreau calls it ‘exciting’ —as then. That 
first changing of the air, in late February and early 
March, from the winter quality to the spring quality, — 
have you not remarked it with all your senses, and been 
mysteriously and irresistibly elated and exalted thereby, 
as if body and soul were suddenly set in perfect tune 
with the music of the spheres? And that earliest whiff 
of the soil —is there any perfume to compare with it 
in delicious suggestiveness? How it recalls all the 
sweet youthfulness of life and nature! I know of 
nothing like the smell of the soil to bring back the 
zestful, care-free days of boyhood, and to thrill the 
soul with intimations and prophecies of its own and 
Nature’s eternal youth.” 


Equally devoted to the worship of Nature, 
but from a practical and more prosaic point 
of view, is Mr. Harry Robert’s “ The Tramp’s 


Handbook.” Here one may learn how to put 
oneself in the way of the delights that Messrs. 
Whiting and Buckham expatiate upon so de- 
lightfully, — what to take when on a tramp, how 
to tie knots, contrive packsaddles, set traps for 
live things, make and break camp, light fires, 
cook food, dry clothing,and the like. It is a book 
written primarily for wandering life in England, 
and many a plainsman and mountaineer in 
America could add to its recommendations ; 
but it is in full accord with the natural instinct 
that sends the people of the English race a-wan- 
dering betimes, and it is small enough to be 
carried in the pocket. Mr. Roberts, though he 
mentions the soldier and traveller as those to 
whom his work should appeal, takes for his 
motto the finely regardless old phrase, “ It 
shall be what o'clock I say it is,” and specifies 
a more direct appeal to primitive instincts thus : 

«“ When we come really to think and experiment for 
ourselves, we discover that the so-called comforts and 
luxuries of our civilization are but the counters (or coun- 


terfeit coins) for which we have been taught to sacrifice 
our true inheritance of dignity and leisure. But com- 





monly, before this discovery breaks in upon us, we have 
given hostages and signed contracts whereby our re- 
version is mortgaged to the hilt, and we have nothing 
left but to turn cynics and bark at every spectre of our 
might-have-been. Some of us are bold enough to fix 
a muzzle over the surly jaws of conscience, to repudiate 
our contracts, to sacrifice our hostages, and escape with 
the remains of our divine legacy into the backwoods of 
life. On the whole, I think it is such who will derive 
most value from this little book, the aim of which is 
merely to tell those who are fresh from the civilized 
world how they may most simply nourish and protect 
their bodies without sacrificing their spiritual lives at 
the altar of the devil of a commercial age.” 


Most appropriate to the spirit of the book is 
the inclusion of a glossary of Romany words, 
and a bibliography of books which may be 
handily carried on such tramps as the author 
describes, all of them selected with discrimin- 
ation and intelligence. 

Wa ace Rice. 








BOOKS ABOUT TREES AND SHRUBS.* 


It is not likely that forestry will ever rival 
bird and animal study as a popular diversion. 
It utterly lacks both the human and the epic 
interest of the latter,— and incidentally the 
controversial, so strong just now between the 
‘scientists’ and the “nature students,” to 
borrow the Rev. Mr. Long’s terminology for 
the two schools. Plant psychology rests on too 
slight a foundation, and merges too easily into 
pathetic fallacy, to seem remunerative to the 
average man ; and the pleasure of the quest is 
marred by the fact that the tree, once found, 
is permanently placed, while the bird flits tan- 
talizingly on to the next thicket. But we have 
lately made fairly sure of the bird. The thicket 
remains, —a bewildering tangle of trees, shrubs 
and vines, more interesting because less fa- 
miliar than the small plants that blossom in its 
shadow. So the tree, hitherto the most neg- 
lected object in nature, is beginning to claim 
its share of attention. Forest preservation is 
coming to be ranked on a par with the work of 
the Audubon Society, and landscape gardening 
is taking its place beside gardening proper as 
an art equally absorbing and worthy of culti- 
vation. 

And with the popular interest in trees come 





* Our NorTHern Survuss anv How ro Ipentiry THEM. 
A Handbook for the Nature-Lover. By Harriet L. Keeler. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Treexs, Sarvs, AND Vines of the Northeastern United 
States. Their Characteristic Landscape Features. By H. E. 
Parkhurst. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Wirs tae Trees. By Maud Going. Illustrated. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 
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the popular books about them. Three of these, 
recently published, serve to suggest how wide 
is the field of research:and from how many re- 
munerative points of view it may be overlooked. 
Miss Harriet L. Keeler’s work on “ Our North- 
ern Shrubs and How to Identify Them ” makes 
its claim to attention largely through its pict- 
ures, which supplement the clear and terse de- 
scriptions so perfectly that the reader can with 
a minimum of trouble identify any shrub he 
is likely to come upon, particularly if it is in 
flower. Mr. H. E. Parkhurst covers a wider 
field in his account of the “ Trees, Shrubs, and 
Vines of the Northeastern United States.” His 
aim is much like Miss Keeler’s, — to acquaint 
the reader with the distinguishing character- 
istics and ornamental value of each species 
described. But his method of approach is 
entirely different, and the basis of his analyti- 
eal keys is generally the leaf instead of the 
flower. Miss Maud Going, the author of the 
third book under consideration, is a nature 
essayist. Identification of species plays but a 
smali part in her scheme of study. Her vol- 
ume called “ With the Trees ” contains a series 
of delightful rambling sketches, packed full 
of the tree lore of all the year, from the time 
“ When the Sap Stirs” to the fall of the leaf 
and the belated golden blossoming of the wych 
hazel. 

It seems almost superfluous to speak in de- 
tail of Miss Keeler’s book on “Our Northern 
Shrubs,” further than to say that its general 
plan is the same as that of her well-known 
and authoritative work on “Native Trees.” 
She writes for the amateur botanist and the 
nature-lover who wishes a more complete or a 
more popular description of our wayside bushes 
and the commoner of our imported shrubs than 
is given by the ordinary text-book ; and partic- 
ularly for those who are interested in the dec- 
oration of city parks and boulevards, country 
roadsides, school yards, or their own home 
grounds, and who therefore wish a better un- 
derstanding of the habits and character of our 
native shrubs. To this end the shrubs are 
grouped by families (and why not furnish a 
key, at least for the larger families, in addition 
to the guide to genera?). Each of the two 
hundred and thirty species that are included is 
analyzed scientifically and described popularly, 
generally with especial reference to its origin 
and history, its hardihood, and its decorative 
possibilities. There are over two hundred 
plates from photographs and a number from 
drawings. The photographs, all of shrubs in 





flower or fruit, are very beautiful, and so clear 
as to make identification perfectly simple, often 
even without reference to the descriptions. 

Mr. Parkhurst’s work on “ Trees, Shrubs, 
and Vines” is necessarily more complicated, 
since it covers three times as much ground ; 
and being written in a less popular manner, 
it demands more effort on the part of the ama- 
teur reader. But such effort is well repaid. 
Considerably over half the book is occupied by 
analytical keys and botanical descriptions of 
trees, shrubs, and vines, native to the North- 
eastern United States, or foreign but culti- 
vated there. The descriptions are very simple ; 
in identifying specimens, no microscope work 
is required, and outline drawing of leaf forms 
and venation materially shorten the process. 
But the more characteristic portion of the book 
consists of several descriptive chapters, several 
more which deal specifically with the trees in 
the New York Central Park —a complete list of 
whose trees, shrubs and vines is given, — and 
one chapter devoted to the landscape features 
of a number of shrubs and vines. It is the 
amateur landscape gardener who will especially 
enjoy Mr. Parkhurst’s book. The author’s own 
bias toward that phase of the subject is clearly 
shown by his selection of Central Park as a 
basis for study. His enthusiasm is contagious ; 
one lays aside the book with a new and dis- 
criminating interest in landscape, and a wish 
to begin decorating something at once. 

Mr. Parkhurst is already known to students 
of nature through his books about birds; Miss 
Going for hers about wild flowers. ‘“ With the 
Trees” ought to be read once, and then kept 
conveniently at hand to be read again by 
snatches. It is full of good things; but the 
somewhat hit-or-miss arrangement of them, and 
the lack of transition from point to point, make 
it impossible to get hold of everything at first 
reading. However, what the style lacks in 
coherence it makes up in charm of allusion. 
Miss Going is equally familiar with reports of 
the Bureau of Ethnology and bulletins of the 
Department of Forestry, with Thoreau’s deli- 
cate descriptions and White’s quaint observa- 
tions. She understands the place of the trees 
in myth and folk-lore, in modern poetry, 
Indian handicraft, and the economy of nations. 
These matters, however, are side-issues, subor- 
dinated to a more strictly scientific interest, in 
the vital processes of the trees: where they 
live, how they get their food, how they grow and 
multiply. Methods of wind and insect pollin- 
ation, and curious devices for seed distribution, 
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are perhaps the special topics accorded fullest 
and most vivid presentation. Such chapter 
titles as “‘ In a Hillside Pasture,” “ The Life of 
the Leaves,” “ The Cone-Bearers, and their 
Kin,” “ Trees of Streets, Parks, and Gardens,” 
“ Seed-Time and Sowing,” will suggest the in- 
formal method of the book and the wide range 
of interests covered. The essays are beauti- 
fully illustrated from photographs. 

All three books are attractively bound and 
well printed. Any one of them is certain to 
direct and stimulate an interest in a fascinating 
branch of nature-study. 

Epira Keiioee Dunton. 








TRAVELS FAR AND NEAR.* 


There is an Egyptian proverb that “who drinks 
Nile water must return.” Something of the charm 
of this nursery of the world’s art and civilization, 
of its interesting people and its wonderful climate, 
appears in Mr. R. Talbot Kelly’s artistic work on 
Egypt, and rouse in the reader a thirst for the 
water of the Nile. ‘To its sunshine and air, more 
than to anything else, is due perhaps that subtle and 
mysterious charm which all who have ever been to 
Egypt unconsciously feel.” The mellow warmth of 
the Egyptian atmosphere, and the brilliant coloring 
of its landscape under the transfiguring light of its 
sunshine, are brought forcibly to the reader’s atten- 


*Eocypr. Painted and Described by R. Talbot Kelly. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Across Coverep Lanps. Or, A Journey from Flushing 
(Holland) to Caleutta, Overland. By A. Henry Savage 
Landor. In two volumes. Illustrated. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

A Narorauist iy Iypran Seas. Or, Four Years with 
the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship “ Investigator.”” By 
A. Alcock. Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 

Tsroves THe Heart or Patagonia. By H. Hesketh 
Prichard. Illustrated in color, ete., by John Guille Millais, 
and from photographs. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Tae Exporapo or THe Ancients. By Dr. Carl Peters. 
Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

East or Paris. Sketches in the Gatinais, Bourbonnais, 
and Champagne. By Miss Betham-Edwards. Illustrated 
in color. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Evrorgan Days anpj Ways. By James F. Rusling. 
Illustrated. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. 

Down THe Ortoco rmx A Canog. By S. Pérez Triana. 
With Introduction by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. [IlIlus- 
trated. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Fartuer Norts THAN NANSEN. Being the Voyage of 
the Polar Star. By H.R. H. the Duke of the Abruzzi. Lllus- 
trated. London: Howard Wilford Bell. 

Tae Great Mountains AND Forzsts or Sour AMER- 
10A. By Paul Fountain. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

On an Inisn JauntTiInG Cak THROUGH DoNEGAL AND 
Connemara. By S. G. Bayne. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Cumepine on THE Himataya anp OrnerR Mountain 
Ranors. By J. Norman Collie. Illustrated. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








tion by the seventy-five colortypes of the author’s 
paintings, which deal not only with landscape sub- 
jects, but also with the life of the people in city 
streets, among the fellahin of the Delta and the 
Bedawin of the desert. The technical work on these 
plates is most excellent, and as illustrations they are 
exquisite. The idealized Egypt which we enjoy in 
these illustrations we find also in the text. The 
author is evidently an optimist, and no misfortune 
perturbs his wholesome view of life, or shocks his 
faith in his fellow-men. He is ever ready to appre- 
ciate their point of view, and to excuse their short- 
comings. “ Robbery, with which their name is often 
associated, is usually more or less incidental, and 
not a habit, and from their point of view is to some 
extent justifiable. I noticed, on one occasion, a 
sheykh’s son wearing a lady’s green silk dressing- 
gown, and on my asking him where he got it he 
rather ambiguously replied, ‘ Well you see, Allah 
has given those dirty Egyptians all that fat land, 
where they can see their food growing before them, 
while our inheritance is this desert.’ Then, mean- 
ingly, ‘we take toll of the desert.’”” The author 
writes from personal experience of the Egypt and 
Egyptians of to-day, especially of those parts of 
which tourists see but little if any. His comments 
on the simplicity and courtesy and hospitality of the 
people in these untrodden paths are in strange con- 
trast with the tales of travellers who follow beaten 
paths where the contamination of the backsheesh 
has left its blight. He is proud of the material 
prosperity which English control has brought to the 
country, and especially to the fellahin, and of the 
record for fair dealing and honesty which the En- 
glish officials have established. “I speak as an 
Englishman ” is the strongest appeal which the pro- 
testing native makes for his veracity. The greatest 
portending evil is the industrial situation caused 
by the irrigation works and increased demand for 
labor which the native race cannot supply, owing 
largely to the excessive (ninety per cent) death-rate 
among children. This he attributee to the low es- 
tate of women among the fél/ahin, where, owing to 
Moslem influences, she has little legal and social and 
less religious recognition. It is different among the 
Bedawin, where “she is helpmeet and companion 
to her lord, and with her children is treated with 
devotion and respect; and I believe that the Arab 
word ‘ watan’ is the ouly equivalent in any language 
for the English word ‘home.’” The book is valu- 
able for its artistic comments on Egyptian atmos- 
phere, landscapes, architecture, and domestic arts, 
interesting because of its sympathetic insight into the 
conditions and problems of Egyptian social life of 
today, and commendable for the wholesome spirit 
which pervades its pages. 

Mr. A. Henry Savage Landor’s Thibetan exploits 
have made his fame as a traveller secure. Readers 
of his travels “ Across Coveted Lands” will find in 
them the same intrepid explorer, though the adven- 
tures he narrates are less thrilling than in his former 
work. His route lay from Baku across the Caspian 
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Sea to Enzeli, and thence through Persia and the 
country of the Beluchs to India. The author’s in- 
terests and his point of view are political, military, 
and commercial, rather than humanistic, scientific, 
or esthetic. His book is a plea for the extension of 
British influence and trade in these coveted lands, 
and for comity rather than strife with Russia, whose 
persistent, unwavering policy of extension is rapidly 
invading Northern Persia. He also bemoans what 
Mr. Prichard in his book calls the “brusque un- 
adaptability of the Englishman,” and insists upon 
the desirability that men for commercial pursuits 
should be well trained in modern languages, and 
that the powers of observation should be developed 
by the study of the sciences. To these factors he 
attributes much of German and American progress 
in recent years. The regions described in this work 
are lands without forests, daily scorched by heat, 
pinched by cold, and swept by ceaseless winds. 
Something of the monotony of the landscape and 
the life of the people has crept into these volumes, 
so that the reader welcomes any diversion, — even 
the exploits of the Persian cats, the author’s com- 
panions on this long journey. The manufacture of 
“ancient carpets” is one of the most lucrative in- 
dustries in Persia. The desired antiquity is secured 
by spreading the new carpet in the middle of the 
street of the bazaar to be trampled by foot passen- 
gers, donkeys, mules, and camels, for days or weeks, 
the value of the goods rising as the wear increases. 
Lovers of oriental carpets will find many references 
to methods of manufacture and types of rugs pro- 
duced in the different localities. The book is abund- 
antly and handsomely illustrated by reproductions 
of excellent photographs taken by the author, and 
is a most valuable and welcome addition to our 
sources of information concerning lands of rising 
political and commercial importance. 

Travel by sea to-day has been robbed of its ter- 
rors, not only by steam and steel, but by the patient, 
plodding, and little-known labors of the “Survey” 
ships of our own and other nations. They map the 
coasts, discover and plot the shoals and hidden 
rocks, and register the tides and currents with such 
accuracy that the good ship makes port safely be- 
cause of their labors. For four years Dr. A. Alcock 
was attached, as Surgeon and Naturalist, to the 
Ship “ Investigator,” of the Royal Indian Marine 
Survey cruising in Indian Seas. The field of opera- 
tions of this ship included the coasts of Hindoostan 
and Burmah, the Bay of Bengal, and the Anda- 
man and Laccadive Seas, with the adjacent islands 
of coral origin. Her ports of call are not on the 
itinerary of any globe-trotter, and even the trading 
ships shun many of her routes. Dr. Alcock, in his 
narrative of “A Naturalist in Indian Seas,” has 
clothed the story of his cruises with great interest, 
principally by his clever description of the work 
which a Survey ship undertakes, and by his always 
novel account of the spoils of the sea which the 
trawl brought up from the vasty deep. These are 
abundantly illustrated. There are also accounts of 





the peoples and the life on the various islets visited 
by the ship. Mingled with the science, which is 
excellent, there is some philosophy, and some quiet 
humor which, while it is not often found in works 
of British scientists, is none the less pleasing. There 
have been several books in the past dealing with 
the discoveries of the “Challenger,” the “ Blake,” 
and the more recent German expeditions, most of 
which are more comprehensive, and contain more 
scientific detail than is found in Dr. Aleock’s pages. 
There is, however, none which portrays so briefly, 
so clearly, and with interest so well sustained 
throughout, the life of the depths of the sea, its 
wonderful adaptations to conditions of darkness, 
cold, and great pressure, its bizarre and curious 
forms, and its interesting and instructive associa- 
tions of commensal organisms in these abysmal sol- 
itudes. Much fresh material was brought to light 
by the work of the “Investigator,” and about a 
third of Dr. Aleock’s book is given over to a more 
technical account of these discoveries, to a list of 
the dredging stations, and a bibliography of the 
scientific publications dealing with the material 
brought to light by these explorations. The book 
is therefore of great technical value, as well as 
popular interest. 

The discovery, in recent years, in Patagonia, of 
the fossil remains of a giant sloth christened mylodon 
by the palwontologists, has led to conjectures that 
this curious relic of the past might be found still 
living in the forest fastnesses at the baee of the 
Andes. The London “Daily Express,” with com- 
mendable enterprise, outfitted a scientific expedition 
in 1900, to search for the monster. The quest was 
fruitless; but the leader of the expedition, Mr. H. 
Hesketh Prichard, in his “Through the Heart of 
Patagonia,” has brought before the public an inter- 
esting account of the expedition. The writings of 
Darwin, Agassiz, Bates, and Hudson have revealed 
the plains and forests of South America as the 
naturalist sees them. It is in like tenor that Mr. 
Prichard has developed his book, —a fitting addi- 
tion to an already memorable list of naturalists’ 
wanderings in the southern continent. Darwin 
touched only the fringes of Patagonia; but Prichard 
was enabled to push his explorations across the 
plains to the glacier-fed lakes, to gain an intimate 
knowledge of the fast disappearing Tehuelche tribe, 
and to learn much of the ways of wild animals in 
regions where man’s destructive habits are unknown 
and unfeared by wild things. The writer is ob- 
servant, quite as much of men as of nature; and 
his story never lacks interest. The illustrations, 
from photographs, are numerous and excellent; 
and there are also seven plates in color, by J. G. 
Millais, of birds and mammals, which in composi- 
tion and color are hardly equal to the work of 
American artists in this field. 

Interest in many lines centres in Dr. Carl Peters’s 
“‘ Eldorado of the Ancients.” His preface contains 
his justification for the acts of cruelty for which he 
was relieved of the governorship of German East 
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Africa. His main thesis is that the gold of Ophir of 
David and Solomon came from South Africa; that 
the land of Ophir ( Afur), or Punt of the Egyptians, 
was reached by trading ships which ascended the 
Zambesi, and that the word Africa itself may be 
derived from the ancient name of this legendary 
country. The evidence which the author marshals 
in support of his contention is convincing: Semitic 
customs and mot words in the language and geog- 
raphical names of native tribes in the gold country, 
ancient records in Egypt, and Egyptian antiquities 
in the regions of Rhodesia and Portuguese East 
Africa, where immense areas bear evidence of sur- 
face workings and mines of prodigious extent of 
prehistoric origin. The author describes his ex- 
plorations in the kingdom of Macombe, whom the 
Portuguese have never subdued, and in adjacent 
British territory. His comments on the undevel- 
oped resources of this country, and on the political 
and industrial situation in South Africa, are both 
interesting and opportune. German developments 
in this part of the world in the next few years will 
be watched with interest by all readers of Dr. 
Peters’s book. Uncommercialized readers will take 
strong issue with the author’s view of the labor 
problem in South Africa. He rightly deplores the 


unwillingness of the blacks to work, and the inad- 
equacy of the usual penalties of civilized procedure 
in restraining petty crime; and justly claims that 
the blacks should make some return to the com- 
munity for security of life and property which the 


advent of civilization has brought to them. He de- 
plores the “Uncle Tom” sentimentality, and the 
interference of Exeter Hall ideals with the regula- 
tion of the relations of the races in this land. Only 
practical men, who have to do with the difficulties, 
should be allowed to determine the policy. His so- 
lution is “ forced labor” under government control. 
Each negro should be compelled to work at least six 
months in each year for a white man, or he should 
be compelled to work for the state for twelve years 
at the munificent salary of shelter, food, and two 
shillings a month, with the privileges of Sunday 
and marrying! The state would make its profit by 
hiring the blacks, at an advance, to the mine-owners. 
Here lies the joker in this benevolent scheme. 
May Exeter Hall and Herr Bebel long live to 
prevent any such exploitation of native races by the 
machinery of the state for the remote object of in- 
culeating in future generations of blacks an appre- 
ciation of the benefits of toil and the immediate 
purpose of creating dividends for foreign corpora- 
tions! The author mentions with approval the 
successful work of Bishop Hartzell in industrial 
education of the blacks in the American mission 
schools at Umtali. New motives, new needs, new 
desires, and new capabilities, which are thus in- 
spired in the few, will in time leaven the race and 
— a solution of the labor problem in its present 
orm. 

Sketches of sojourn in the G&tinais, Bourbonnais, 
and Champagne are published by Miss Betham- 





Edwards under the title of “ East of Paris.” The 
author is an English lady, an “ officier de l’ Instruc- 
tion Publique de France,” and she writes with an 
artist’s appreciation of the picturesque, an histo- 
rian’s keenness for all that links the present with 
the past, and a gentle appreciation of French folk 
and their ways that belies her British ancestry. 
Among other things, we find an interesting account 
of Nemours, a favorite haunt of Balzac, but to-day 
without a book-shop! Near this place, at Episy, 
was projected the chapel and a mound in memory 
of the Polish patriot Kosciusko, who spent the last 
fifteen years of his life in the village. Pro-Russian 
politics have forbidden the completion of the chapel 
by the villagers. Students of contemporary history 
and politics will appreciate the chapter of this work 
dealing with Germanized Alsace «nd Lorraine. 
The point of view of the author on this subject is 
frankly French ; but it will be a hardened Teuton 
who will not agree that, for Catholic French- 
speaking Lorraine at least, the present national 


_ boundary drawn and maintained by the sword is 


most unfortunate. Six dainty colored plates, after 
paintings by Mr. Henry Detmold, adorn the book. 

In his “ European Days and Ways,” General 
James F. Rusling aims to give “a common-sense 
account of Europe as it is.” We find a plain 
straightforward unvarnished tale of travel from 
Italy to Scotland by way of most of the great centres 
of interest on the Continent, —a tale which contains 
the frank comments of a practical American man 
of affairs upon European peoples and customs, told 
without art or restraint. The book is packed — not 
padded — with information. We learn how many 
counterpanes and salt-cellars the good ship “ Aller” 
carried, how many square yards there are in St. 
Peters, the daily per capita consumption of beer in 
Munich, and the number of guns Wellington had 
at Waterloo. This information, together with the 
comments on hotels, pensions, churches, galleries, 
and railways, makes the work a fair sort of a guide- 
book. The author is intensely American, loyal to his 
country, its rulers, and its institutions, to his faith 
and his temperance principles. Because of this 
purpose and this point of view, and withal because 
of the shrewdness and scope of the observations, 
the book is a valuable human document. It will 
strike a responsive chord in many Americans whose 
views are not usually placed in print. His com- 
ments are not, however, to our credit in every in- 
stance,— as, for example, his discussion of the relative 
cost of municipal government in London and New 
York, and his comment on German universities. 
“Possibly we Americans are putting too much 
money in buildings. Surely ‘brains’ are of more 
importance than mere brick (or stone) and mortar.” 

The exigencies of a Colombian revolution com- 
pelled Sefior Perez Triana to make the hazardous 
journey from Bogota down the Andes to the river 
Tua, and thence “ Down the Orinoco in a Canoe.” 
The country traversed is rich in natural resources, 
and is destined to grow in commercial and political 
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importance. Hence this book, which is a running 
commentary on conditions now prevalent in that 
land, is of more than passing interest. The author, 
the son of an ex-president of Colombia, is well qual- 
ified to interpret. nature and the natives whom he 
meets. The book is written with Castilian senti- 
ment, fluency, and ease, and in style is unique 
among recent books of travel. To this enjoyable 
feature of the book there is added the novelty of a 
land little known, a land of illimitable anos and 
impenetrable forests, of magnificent waterways 
and wonderful range of tropical resources, and of 
an uncivilized simple people, robbed and betrayed 
by their own governors, and by foreign traders 
who are their only revelation of a more enlightened 
world beyond the confines of their primeval 
solitudes. 

A brief account of the Arctic explorations of the 
Duke of the Abruzzi is found in his book entitled 
‘* Farther North than Nansen.” The thin volume, 
of less than a hundred pages, is not so ponderous 
as the elaborate reports of his predecessors in the 
fight for fame in the Arctic ice, but it is no less 
interesting. Simplicity and directness mark the 
tale, which the reader is loth to drop till it is fin- 
ished. The Dake modestly claims that the achieve- 
ments of Arctic explorers have resulted in great 
material, commercial, and scientific benefits to the 
world. But these have little interest to most peo- 
ple, and, it may be, benefit them even less than the 
proof which such men as the author furnish that, 
with will, courage, and perseverance, man can dare 
anything, even though all the powers of Nature are 
in alliance against him. Surely, 86° 33’ 49” of 
latitude stirs the pulses in every man of action. As 
a bit of book-making the volume leaves much to 
be desired, — lacking a table of contents, some 
subdivisions, a map, and an index. The pictures 
appear to have been taken in the twilight of the 
Arctic night, — for which the photographer may 
not be to blame, — and to have been printed with 
the grime of a London fog. 

Mr. Paul Fountain is an amateur naturalist who 
disdains the professional scientist and all his ways. 
But this has not interfered with his preparing a very 
readable account of his wanderings through “The 
Great Mountains and Forests of South America.” 
He is a lover of the wilderness, and no hardship 
daunts him, no obstacle seems insurmountable. 
His journeys were made along the great Brazilian 
waterways, and through the Andes from Chili to 
Ecuador. He is a keen observer of nature, and gives 
in a matter-of-fact sort of way, without pretense 
to literary merit or claims of scientific value, a very 
full record of the beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes, and 
insects which he encountered.. There is alack of 
relief in the book; the map is missing, and the few 
illustrations might well have been omitted. 

Mr. S. G. Bayne, of New York, describes his trip 
“On an Irish Jaunting Car through Donegal and 
Connemara” for the edification of American citizens 
who do not have a first-hand acquaintance with 





“the finest natural scenery in the world, and by all 
odds the greatest display of verdure in all its vary- 
ing shades and colors.” The author knows Ireland 
too well to portray it to the uninitiated. Instead of 
giving us a picture of Ireland and the Irish of to- 
day and some insight into conditions affecting the 
Irish problem, he delves deeply into the ancient 
annals of “ The Four Masters,” and embellishes his 
ride of 350 miles with historic incident and an oe- 
casional story. The illustrations, which are apt and 
taking, in a measure make up for this shortcoming. 

The charm of mountain-climbing, as well as its 
hardships and great dangers, are revealed in Mr. J. 
Norman Collie’s ‘Climbing on the Himalaya and 
Other Mountain Ranges.” About half of the book 
is given to an account of various perilous ascents 
amid the peaks and glaciers of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, while the remaining chapters are devoted to 
the Alps, the Lofoten Islands, and the mountains of 
Ireland. American enthusiasts in this field will find 
a compreherisive account of the Selkirks accessible 
from the Canadian Pacific Railway, and agood map, 
with routes, of this region, “the Switzerland of 


North America.” Cyartes Atwoop Koror. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


The last new book that we shall ever have (so 
the publishers tell us) from the late Bret Harte is 
called “Trent’s Trust and Other Stories,” and its 
magic pages bring us once more into that Cali- 
fornian environment which the author has taught us 
to know so well, and into the graceless companion- 
ship of our old friends Jack Hamlin and Colonel 
Starbottle. There are seven stories in this new and 
final collection, the first of them, which gives a title 
to the volume, being a novelette rather than a short 
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story, and extending to nearly a hundred pages. 
We could say nothing of these stories that has not 
been said many times before. They are like their 
countless predecessors, and yet their charm is un- 
failing, and they may be read with a zest from 
which the edge is hardly worn, however familiar 
we may be with the scores, if not hundreds, that 
have delighted us in the earlier years. 

Mr. Arthur Sherburne Hardy, teacher, mathe- 
matician, editor, diplomatist, poet, and novelist, is 
a man whose ventures in the field of literature have 
been of such quality as to make the public wish 
that they were more frequent. His first novel, 
“ But Yet a Woman,” was published fully twenty- 
five years ago, and must still be reckoned one of the 
best works of fiction that America has produced. 
Its successors, “Passe Rose” and “The Wind of 
Destiny,” were slighter performances, but they had 
the rare charm of refined literary art, and rose re- 
freshingly superior to the current standards of our 
fiction. Now, after many years, we have another 
novel, “His Daughter First,” which is a seque! to 
“The Wind of Destiny” in the sense that certain 
of the characters of the earlier novel reappear, al- 
though not in the sense of anything like continuity 
of plot. The new book is certainly charming, al- 
though we miss something of the delicate romantic 
feeling that characterized its predecessors, and are 
in many ways made conscious of the subtle dis- 
tinctions that must ever exist between youth and 
middle age, even in the modes of self-expression of 
the same personality. The modern note becomes 
almost jarring at times, especially when the specu- 
lations of the stock market are introduced as a mo- 
tive, but on the whole Mr. Hardy remains true to 
his finer artistic instincts. In a novel of strictly 
private and modern American interest, we must do 
without the glamour of the age of Charlemagne and 
the lofty old-world idealism of bis first book ; what 
we get is careful delineation of character, and a 
skilfully contrived set of domestic relations that 
lead to the happiness of the chief persons con- 
cerned, after the usual entanglements without which 
a novel of this type cannot exist. 

Mr. George Cram Cook’s story of the ill-starred 
Mexican Empire of the sixties fills us with a sense 
of wonder that this excellent romantic material has 
been so long neglected. It seems to be a case of 
the hour and the man, for “ Roderick Taliaferro ” 
is a novel of absorbing interest, and for the first 
time gives us a satisfactory romantic treatment of 
the American imperial experiment of Maximilian 
and Napoleon. In reading it, of course, our sym- 
pathies must be all on the wrong side, for not only 
is the hero an unreconciled Confederate officer, filled 
with bitterness at the recent collapse of the slave- 
ocracy, but the whole treatment of the Mexican 
theme is such as to make us share the hopes of the 
imperialists and to mourn with them in their down- 
fall. In this respect the book reminds us of the 
many romances of Stuart intrigue and invasion, 
which force the heart of the reader to be at war 





with the head. But if we can forget our principles 
for the nonce, we shall be well rewarded by Mr. 
Cook’s striking story. The hero is rather too much 
of a dare-devil to be convincing, and his love-making 
is somewhat too luscious for our Anglo-Saxon taste, 
but the swift action of the work, its abundance of 
exciting episodes, and its underlying fund of knowl- 
edge concerning the scenes and characters depicted, 
are qualities that go far to atone for a few rather 
obvious defects. The character of Maximilian, in 
particular, is finely studied, and presented with 
close fidelity to historical fact. 

We are always sure of entertainment in a his- 
torical novel by Mr. Joseph Altsheler. He has an 
eye for the picturesque phases of American history, 
and much skill in the construction of a plot. We do 
not expect any marked degree of literary quality, but 
we can count upon stirring action which verges upon 
melodrama, and a generous infusion of sentimental 
interest. In “ Before the Dawn” he has taken the 
last period of the Civil War for his subject, and 
made the capital of the Confederacy the scene 
about which the story centres. The fighting in the 
Wilderness is vigorously described in a series of 
chapters, and the capture of Richmond occupies the 
closing scene. We have for hero and heroine the 
conventional figures — in this case a Southern sol- 
dier and a young woman of Northern sympathies. 
She comes to Richmond, is suspected of being a 
Union spy, escapes with the connivance of her lover, 
figures as a ministering angel on the field of battle, 
and returns to join her lover at the end. Her orig- 
inal presence and purpose in the camp of the enemy 
are enveloped in mystery, and here is the one note- 
worthy defect of the novel. We have a right to 
expect a striking solution of a mystery thus heralded, 
and we get what is practically no explanation at all. 
The fact seems to be that she is brought to Rich- 
mond simply because the author had to have such 
a heroine in that place. We are certainly glad 
to have her there, but we should also be glad to 
have her advent accounted for in some rational 
manner. 

Another Civil War story of the conventional sort 
is Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady’s “ The Southerners.” 
The only thing we miss in this case is the custom- 
ary Northern hero. It is true that the hero is an 
officer in the United States navy, which gives us 
the necessary antagonism that love reconciles in 
the end, but the situation is rather weakened by the 
fact that he is a son of Alabama, and that the hero- 
ine has been his sweetheart from childhood. The 
story is naval rather than military, and reaches its 
climax in Farragut’s exploit at Mobile. There 
are several chapters of bare history unmixed with 
romance which the reader will do well to skip al- 
together. The book again exemplifies the combi- 
nation of manliness and sentiment which character- 
izes Mr. Brady’s other stories. 

The success obtained by Miss Liljencrantz with her 
book of last year, “The Thrall of Leif the Lucky,” 
has encouraged her to renewed efforts in a similar 
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field. At about the time when one Norseman was 
discovering a new world, another was reconquering 
for the Danes the island kingdom of Britain. The 
greatest man of the brief dynasty which he estab- 
lished, whose name we commonly spell Canute, is 
the central figure of this new romance, which is at 
least the equal of its predecessor in grasp of its sub- 
ject, and in the skill with which the bare statements 
of fact found in the old chronicles are adorned with 
romantie and vital interest. “The Ward of King 
Canute ” is the title of this really charming work of 
historical fiction. The ward is a Danish maiden, 
and her lover is a noble Angle who rescues her from 
peril, and whom she in turn afterwards befriends in 
an effective way. But Canute is, after all, the dom- 
inant figure of the book, which deals particularly 
with his strife against Edmund Ironsides and his 
eventual peaceful occupation of the kingdom. He 
is made the subject of a fine character-study, and 
we witness the development in him of those qual- 
ities which made him so great a man in after life. 
The colored illustrations by Mr. and Mrs. Kinney 
help not a little to make this book one of the most 
attractive of the year. 

In “The Triumph of Count Ostermann,” 
“Graham Hope” (whom we understand to be a 
lady) has done something more than to construct an 
historical romance pure and simple. She has given 
us a really vivid and at the same time conscientious 
sketch of the last years of Peter the Great, and of 
the slow upbuilding of the Western capital which 
forever remains as the memorial of his genius. The 
semi-barbaric life of the time is pictured with much 
skill, and the manners of a corrupt and brutal court 
are unsparingly described. The German minister 
of Peter is, as the title indicates, the hero of the 
work, and his triumph is twofold: first, it is the 
triumph, almost until the end, of personal integrity 
and far-seeing statesmanship over the forces of in- 
trigue and deceit; second, it is the triumph of the 
man in his private capacity over the young princess 
to whom he is wedded by royal command, but who 
despises him for his peasant origin, and only after 
a long struggle with herself comes to recognize his 
nobility of character and to share with him her 
fullest sympathies. The scope of the tale carries 
us far beyond the death of Peter, and shows us how 
the minister holds his own until treachery undoes 
him, and he is setting out for his Siberian exile, 
accompanied by the wife who has now learned to 
recognize his worth. 

The Puritan Revolution in England has been a 
good deal overworked by recent novelists, but the 
list of Cromwellian romances still has room for as 
good a book as Miss McChesney’s “Cornet Strong 
of Ireton’s Horse.”” The author has already won 
a considerable degree of success in dealing with 
this period of English history, and her work has 
a foundation of solid historical information. The 
main feature of her present plot is one that strains 
our credulity, to say the least. Cornet Strong is rep- 
resented as a Puritan soldier of the fanatical type, 





a hard rider and a doughty warrior, yet in the end 
he turns out to be a woman in disguise, and the 
mother of the young officer who is the conventional 
hero. Aside from this feature the plot is of the 
hackneyed sort. The heroine is a royalist maiden, 
haughty and irreconcilable, but finally so sub- 
dued by her love that she weds the hero in spite 
of the fact that duty has compelled him to order 
the execution of her brother, caught acting as a 
royalist spy. This contravention of the usual can- 
ons of romantic fiction is rather startling, but the 
author meets the difficulty boldly, and almost over- 
comes it. Miss McChesney has caught the spirit 
of her period with marked success, and her narra- 
tive is skilfully handled. 

It is romance of a quite different species that. 
meets us in “ The House on the Hudson,” by Miss 
Frances Powell, who appears to be a new writer. 
The book may be described as a blend of “ Jane 
Eyre” with the sort of melodramatic fiction that 
enthralled our youthful interest in the days when 
the “New York Weekly” had power to charm. 
Such a heroine we have not encountered for many 
years. Her name is Athena, she is divinely beau- 
tiful, speaks half a dozen languages, and is an adept 
in most of the manly sports. When she lays out 
the athletic hero with a single calculated thump, our 
admiration knows no bounds. For those who like 
highly-spiced sensationalism in their fiction, this book 
is not likely to find any competitors among recent 
novels. It is high-flown in both diction and imagi- 
nation, and has enough of literary quality to lift it. 
fairly above the level of the ordinary “shocker.” 

The stories of Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle are not 
merely romantic in construction and incident ; they 
are also romantic in atmosphere, which is a great 
deal more important. “The Star Dreamer” repeats 
the success of “The Light of Scarthey,” a statement 
which is equivalent to high praise, indeed, and as 
an example of consistently romantic fiction would be 
hard to match among present-day productions, out- 
side of the other work of the gifted authors. It is. 
a work of rich and glowing beauty of style, offer- 
ing much variety of scene and character, and based 
upon a plot which moves slowly at first, but which 
toward the end attains a momentum that leaves us 
fairly breathless. The scene is an ancient English 
castle, and the time about a hundred years ago. We 
can guarantee the fortunate readers of this book a 
season of unalloyed enjoyment in communion with 
the lovely scenes which it depicts and the noble souls 
which it portrays. Such a book as this is indeed 
an oasis in the dreary waste of our current fiction. 

“The Gold Wolf,” by Mr. Max Pemberton, is 
also romance of a sort, but it is modern, nervous, 
melodramatic, and crude in its coloring. It abounds 
in glaring improbabilities, and it is continually rais- 
ing interesting points that are left half-explained or 
not at all. Cheap, sensational devices are the writ- 
er’s main reliance, and the imaginative touch of 
certain of his earlier romances is almost wholly miss- 
ing. A man of many millions, almost driven to 
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insanity by the high tension of a life spent in mani- 
pulating the stock market, does not make a partic- 
ularly sympathetic sort of hero, and there is no 
heroine worth mentioning. Mr. Pemberton has 
written better books than this, and we hope that 
he may write more of them. 

“The Traitors,” by Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
is a romance of the hackneyed “ Zenda” sort, but 
sufficiently vigorous and well-planned to make its 
existence justifiable. The scene is the kingdom of 
Theos, which is conveniently situated in the Bal- 
kans, and is the object of brutal Turkish assault and 
perfidious Russian diplomacy. English power is the 
Deus ex machina which saves it from destraction 
when sore beset by its foes. This is brought about 
by a clever newspaper correspondent. The King 
is a fine fellow who has won his spurs in the En- 
glish army, and the woman who becomes his queen 
is the daughter of an American millionaire. In this 
respect the story is much happier than its “Zenda” 

The English novelist who selects a Spanish back- 
ground for the scenic investiture of his work is not, 
as a rule, distinguished by his knowledge cf Span- 
ish life. He is generally content to give us the con- 
ventional stage properties, the stock situations, and 
the hackneyed turns of phrase, that stand for Spain 
in the book-fed imaginations of most readers, and 
trusts to the spirit of romance to do the rest. Not 
so Mr. Paul Gwynne, the author of “The Pagan at 
the Shrine.” One may almost complain of him that 
he knows Spain too well, for his book is so freighted 
with folk-lore and local custom, and the sort of 
detail that means intimate acquaintance with the 
homely life of the people, that the story itself suffers 
from the richness of its setting. The extraneous 
matter which thus loads it down is so extraordinarily 
interesting that we are loth to indulge in even so 
slight an adverse criticism as is above implied, but 
the fact remains that the plot is now and then a bit 
difficult to follow. In its main outline the story is 
simple enough. A young Jesuit brother commits a 
mortal sin, and keeps it a secret. All the rest of 
his life is one long expiation, but the consequences 
of the sin return to plague him, and bring the mat- 
ter to tragic issue in the end. His natural son is 
slain through a horrible misunderstanding, and the 
unhappy father falls dead in the very hour of his 
long-delayed public confession. This novel is one of 
the most remarkable of the season, for it is one of the 
rare books that, in the guise of fiction, are genuine 
revelations of human life under exceptionally inter- 


esting conditions. Wyrrram Morton Payne. 


Tae Macmituan Co. are to be the American publish- 
ers of a superb limited edition, in complete form, of Hak- 


luyt’s famous collection of « The Principal Navigations, 
Voiages, Traffiques, and Discoveries of the English Na- 
tio “ The prose epic of the modern English nation,” 
as Froude called it, will be contained in a de luxe edi- 
tion of twelve volumes, printed from old-style Caslon 
type on antique paper. The first volume will appear 
within a few weeks. 





NOTES ON NEW NOVELS. 


“ The Mannerings” (Houghton), latest of Miss Alice 
Brown’s works of fiction, is a true novel and one far 
above the average of the books poured out upon the 
reading world with such profusion. It deals with the 
narrow life of some well-bred people in New England, 
and with some characters not so well bred, suggesting 
provincialism on every page. There are more princi- 
pal characters than will ordinarily be found in a work 
devoted to portraying the development of character, 
and Miss Brown’s skill leaves no one of them on 
quite the same ground at the close of the book that 
he occupied at the beginning. A question in literary 
easuistry is raised which bids fair to dominate the situ- 
ations as a whole, but it is fortunately permitted to oc- 
cupy no undue space. Were Miss Brown to eniarge her 
sphere of action, she would stand almost alone among 
the women novelists of the country; she has, in fact, 
outgrown New England already to an extent of which 
she does not seem to be aware. 

Mr. Henry James shows a return to his older — and 
better — manner in his latest volume, “The Better 
Sort” (Scribner). It is a collection of short stories, 
most of which have appeared in magazines during the 
last few years, and all dealing with men and women 
whose position in society seems to have given name to 
the book. The characters show the subtlety of analysis 
which has long been Mr. James’s peculiar province to 
exploit in literature, but they lack in good part the in- 
volution of thought and phrase which has bewildered so 
many readers who have not followed his career from its 
beginnings. As usual in his recent work, Mr. James 
finds the background for most of the stories in London; 
but his knowledge of America and its people enables 
him to introduce his countrymen and countrywomen at 
will, whenever he needs a character not quite in unison 
with the highly civilized circle whose home centres in 
the metropolis. Because of its greater simplicity of 
style and treatment, the book may be recommended to 
a larger circle than anything written by Mr. James in 
the last five years, with the certainty of not disappoint- 
ing its constituents. 

A variant of the “ Enoch Arden” theme forms the 
basis for Mr. John H. Whitson’s “ Barbara, a Woman 
of the West” (Little, Brown, & Co.), with the scene 
ranging from a Kansas ranch, through the mining 
regions of Colorado, to the pleasant climate and out- 
of-door life of Southern California. The husband, a 
selfish fellow with artistic tastes, leaves his wife when 
bitten by the prospecting fever, and suffers injuries that 
destroy his sense of identity and in the end his life, leav- 
ing Barbara to support herself as best she can. She 
enters the newspaper world, and develops marked qual- 
ifications for her work; but when she receives word of 
her lost spouse she gives that up and is thrown into al- 
most daily contact with the man she afterwards marries. 
The proof of her husband’s death is soon overthrown, 
but be has the grace to expire in her arms, and she is 
re-married to the man she loves. This bald statement 
does little justice to the real merit of the work, which 
makes a more than ordinarily careful discrimination 
between Barbara’s various environments, introducing 
numbers of typical characters. 

Nothing could be more welcome than the substitution 
of the speech of a man imbued with the language of 
Shakespeare for the ordinary dialect of the American 
countryman, which Mr. Irving Bacheller has effected 
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in his newest and best novel, “‘ Darrel of the Blessed 
Isles” (Lothrop). If Mr. Munkittrick’s soul exploding 
“in one great b’gosh!”, had anything to do with the 
change from the manner of “ Eben Holden,” he deserves 
the thanks of the reading community. The character 
that the title commemorates is an Irishman, widely 
travelled and read, who has settled down as an itinerant 
mender and vendor of clocks in central New York, in 
the earlier half of the century gone. He makes friends 
with a little waif growing into manhood, awakens his 
desire for knowledge, and toward the close of the story 
offers himself as a vicarious sacrifice when the lad, then 
grown to manhood, is accused of the crime of another. 
There is an idyllism of treatment that argues a vastly 
greater and better literary future for Mr. Bacheller 
than could be inferred from his two books preceding, 
and it is rather wonderful that they succeeded so thor- 
oughly in obscuring the really delightful scholarship 
here shared with the world for the first time in the 
form of fiction, though long known to the author’s 
friends and acquaintance. 

“ Life’s Common Way” (Barnes) is far out of the 
common way in its settings and characters, though we 
find here the griefs and sorrows that come to all, as well 
as many things that most of us, happily or unhappily, 
ean never have. The heroine of the story (it is markedly 
devoid of masculine heroic material) is Ursula Keith, an 
orphaned girl of wealth and position in Boston. In the 
earlier pages especially, she is as bright and cheerful a 
figure as one can hope to read about, and the charac- 
terizations of her friends and acquaintances are both hu- 
morous and vivid, —as where we are introduced to the 
sort of person of whom the author, Mrs. Annie Eliot 
Trumbull, says, “ Everything always reminded her of 
something quite different.” Somewhat to the reader’s 
surprise, the narrative dips into a question of casuistry, 
and one involving the ethics of labor-troubles into the 
bargain. With this is commingled Ursula’s marriage 
to the wrong person, her determination to leave him, 
and her final acceptance of her duty in the premises as 
the final guardian of her husband’s integrity. For all 
its lack of definiteness of aim, the book is always inter- 
esting and much of it entertaining. 

Northumberland is the scene of Mr. Elisworth Law- 
son’s story, “ From the Unvarying Star” (Macmillan). 
It tells of the life, in a small English manufacturing 
town, of a non-conformist parson, in love with the daugh- 
ter of his senior elder, the wealthiest man of the con- 
gregation. There is conflict with another of the church 
officials, endeavor to rescue those in sore trials from 
the effects of their own indiscretion, and very little at- 
tempt at the setting forth of dogma. The love story 
is beautifully idyllic, having in it much of the charm 
of Mr. Lawson’s former work, and the mingling of this 
with the melodrama of crime of one sort and another 
gives the book an unevenness which works to its detri- 
ment. Yet there are evidences of wide reading and a 
love for the best poetry, so that a real literary flavor is 
given to the book. It is to be said that the general 
impression of the work is one of promise rather than 
fulfilment. 

Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady has gone back to an 
earlier field for the material from which he has con- 
structed the semi-detached episodes of far Western life 
which make up “ The Bishop, Being Some Account of 
his Strange Adventures on the Plains” (Harper). It 
may very well have been Bishop Whipple who serves as 
the central figure, and unquestionably Mr. Brady’s own 





life as a missionary in those parts has provided him with 
more than one incident. These are of varied values, and 
in some the connection with the prelate in question is 
slight, — as when he is called to marry a couple whose 
ante-marital deeds provide the real interest. The full 
flavor of a past or passing time is in the work, which 
deserves setting down on that account alone. In addi- 
tion, the writer has an abundance of power, and his 
work is never uninteresting. 

“ Elizabeth’s Children” (John Lane) — there seems 
to be a literary fashion in names, and “ Elizabeth ” is 
in the height of it, —is from an anonymous hand, but 
evidently not that of the recent “ visits ” and “ letters.” 
An English bachelor is induced to take care for a sea- 
son of three little lads, sons of an old flame of his by 
her French husband. The youngsters have a delightful 
time in the English country house of their temporary 
guardian,—a more delightful time by far than they 
allotted to him. They have an alluring dialect of the 
macaronic sort, accounted for by one of them, who ob- 
served “dat Papa almost always speak de English be- 
cause he tink Maman like dat de best, and Maman 
speak de French to us because she tink Papa like dat de 
best.” Long before the story has proceeded through 
its course, the reader will have fallen in love with the 
children, and will be grateful for the part they take in 
aiding their host in his own little romance. The book 
is distinctly entertaining. 

In Mrs. Alice Duer Miller’s story of “ The Modern 
Obstacle” (Scribner), a girl of position and talent in 
the higher circles of New York society falls in love 
with a musician, a charming fellow with an ability that 
runs almost into genius in his art, in which he has her 
entire sympathy. But the commercial agencies would 
rate him as owning no more than sixty thousand dol- 
lars, and this, for her, means poverty or exile. The 
ingenious musician, however, finds himself suffering 
from a disease that appears bound to take him off in 
six months, —and as his wealth is deemed sufficient to 
last out that term, the twain are made one. But he 
does not die at the time set, so goes to Cuba to make 
the now needed fortune. Here he is made the heir of 
a wealthy planter; and the planter first, and the hus- 
band later, die in the most accommodating manner in 
order to reward the lady for her disinterested 
Some disappointment will be felt, by those who know 
the author’s poems, that so little poetry should appear 
in the conception and execution of the story; but it is 
not one in which tender sentiment finds much place. 

Mr. B. K. Benson’s fourth book, “Old Squire, the 
Romance of a Black Virginian” (Macmillan), is a sequel 
to the work just preceding it, in the sense of using the 
Morgan twins again as the central figures of the narra- 
tive, though the old slave from whom the book is named 
is really its protagonist. As in all the previous volumes 
from this hand, the account is closely historical, its data 
obtained from authentic sources, and its concern with 
the Civil War. The mystery which has characterized 
its predecessors is wanting here, the utilization of the 
Morgan twins supplying this element afresh. As in the 
former works, the events of the war are fully realized 
and most interestingly interwoven with the fictional 
characters. The old slave, as we are told by the author’s 
note, is an historic personage, at least in the latter part 
of the story, which has abundant romance to endear it 
to that mysterious personality, the average reader. 

“ At the Time Appointed ” (Lippincott) is by Mr. A. 
M. Barbour, who wrote “That Mainwaring Affair” a 
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year or twoago. Like its predecessor, the newer work 
is a “mystery” story, beginning with a cold-blooded 
murder and ending with another murder and a suicide, 
the interval being filled with love-making and a more or 
less interesting case of suspended individuality. To the 
hardened reader of this sort of story, the “ mystery ” is 
at no time very deeply mysterious; but to the novice it 
will probably contain enough of the element of suspense 
to keep him interested from cover to cover. The scene 
is in the mining regions of the West; there is a long-lost 
father, a Mexican bandit, a wronged wife, and enough 
of the usual apparatus of this form of reading matter 
to make it worthy of perusal during the coming heated 
term. 

Good old melodramatic romance is to be found in 
“The Spoils of Empire” (Little, Brown, & Co.), the 
work of Mr. Francis Newton Thorpe. The story has 
to do with the expedition of Cortés, the overthrow of 
the Aztec empire, the Spanish Inquisition, and a num- 
ber of kindred topics, treated in a manner curiously 
reminiscent of the days of Ainsworth and James. The 
Mexico is that of Prescott rather than of Fiske, and 
there is no apparent disposition to make the Aztecs the 
inferiors of the Spaniards in any essential, — much as in 
General Lew Wallace’s “ The FairGod.” It would be 
idle to say that a story so replete with striking situations, 
conspiracies, battles, sudden death, and religious strug- 
gies, is lacking in interest; and those who have not yet 
advanced beyond an enjoyment of Bulwer-Lytton at his 
noisiest will like Mr. Thorpe’s work to the full. 

Between Mr. Churchill Williams’s “The Captain ” 
(Lothrop), which follows the fortunes of Grant as far 
as the fall of Vicksburg, and Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
“The Crisis,” which occupies itself largely with the 
same remarkable figure, there is likely to be confusion 
in the reader’s mind. Mr. Williams shows Grant in 
his early days in Missouri, after he had left the army 
for the first time, follows his fortunes to Galena and 
Springfield, and thence on through the siege of Vicks- 
burg. His hero is a young Missourian who opens a 
law-office in Galena, enlists in Grant’s own regiment, 
and becomes a member of his staff. There is a free 
use of historical persons, as of historical anecdotes; and 
though the general tone of the book and the romance it 
embodies is wholly unlike Mr. Churchill's, one still has 
ground for wonder at the temerity, or independence, or 
both, which have gone into the one just now published, 
the popularity of its predecessor being taken into ac- 
count. Mr. Williams’s is much the shorter of the two 
—and none the worse on that account, —and it is far 
enough removed from the story of Philadelphia mu- 
nicipal politics, which was his first essay in fiction, to 
permit auspicious augury for his literary future. But 
it would deserve much higher praise had it preceded, 
rather than followed, “ The Crisis.” 

One may suspect Mr. Edward W. Townsend of a 
really clever satire upon the element in New York which 
calls itself real society, in contradiction to the poodle- 
dinner-givers and their friends among the higher mam- 
malia, in his cleverly written series of letters, “« A Sum- 
mer in New York” (Holt). The heroine of these let- 
ters is the daughter of a wealthy Westerner who has 
made his millions in iron, his ancestors having been of 
the first circles of Manhattan, where his sister, fortu- 
nately married, still occupies a leading place. The 
daughter, joint heiress to these millions, comes to the 
city for the first time, and is duly inducted into the 
select life of its most fashionable folk. She there learns 





the higher wisdom at a rate that would be more alarming 
if it were less laughworthy, — imbibing, for example, 
such maxims from her aunt’s worldly lips as “ A man- 
ner of not being quile so good as we are is sometimes 
a safeguard against being mistaken for something not 
nearly so good as we are.” Mr. Townsend has no dif- 
ficulty in providing such a girl with suitors, so he sets 
himself the more difficult task of providing her princi- 
pal suitors with life-partners also, and the bright little 
book ends with what might be called a matrimonial orgy. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins that was, Mrs. Charles Man- 
ning Freeman that is, has produced some really astonish- 
ing results in the way of mysteries in the book of short 
stories which she calls “The Wind in the Rose Bush, 
and Other Tales of the Supernatural” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). Without the use of the element of hor- 
ror that characterizes Bulwer-Lytton’s “ The House and 
the Brain” or the work of Poe in the same field, rely- 
ing rather upon terror, so different a sentiment, she con- 
structs out of the ordinary, commonplace, every-day life 
of New England a number of episodes that will send the 
most hardened to bed with an uneasy glance behind. It 
is inevitably crime, or something closely akin to crime, 
that lies behind her various weirdnesses; but she has 
the wise economy of narration which refuses to disclose 
most of these deeds of shame, and her work may fairly 
be called engrossing. 

“ Wee r” (Harper) is the pleasant work of 
Mr. James Joy Bell, who seems not to be as well known 
on this side of the Atlantic as his two cheerfully writ- 
ten little books of verse for children warrant. The story 
is made up of a series of episodes in the life of a small 
Glasgow lad, Macgregor Robinson by name, who with 
his father, a decent mechanic, his mother, a capable 
housewife, his small sister Jeannie, his “Grandpaw” 
Purdie, and several neighbors and their offspring, consti- 
tute the dramatis persone. Macgregor is the common 
or “garden” variety of boy, —no thoroughly equipped 
household is without just such another, — and his joys 
and sorrows will be entered into by affectionately dis- 
posed and sadly worried parents everywhere. Much of 
the delicious humor of the book is due to the lowland 
Scotch dialect affected by the Robinson family, and the 
reader will be grateful for the glossary of terms with 
which the narrative is prefaced. 

Miss Josephine Daskam’s “Middle-Aged Love 
Stories” (Scribner) teach that love is no respecter of 
persons who are still unmated, no matter how clearly 
they may rd themselves as committed to an earthly 
celibacy. Her theme requires that there shall be no 
marked disparity of years between the belated couples 
she makes happy, and there will not be lacking those 
who will hold as eminently undesirable the wholesome 
matter-of-fact sort of women she selects for her men, 
and the idling and jaded men she selects for her women. 
This is probably due to the fact that in a large part of 
her narrative Miss Daskam relies upon imagination, 
experience failing. There is a great deal of shrewd 
analysis of motives and character in every one of the 
seven tales of which the book is made up, but there will 
still be wonder whether the general attitude of middle- 
aged women is quite as complaisant as Miss Daskam 
makes it appear,—the “Yes, sir, and thankee too” 
of the old story. 

“Richard Rosny” (Appleton) is an extended story 
of English life among the upper middle class, in which 
the hero appears to be kept in an assortment of miseries 
from the first chapter to the last through one device or 
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another on the part of his womenfolk. ‘“ Maxwell 
Gray” (Miss M. G. Tuttiett) makes her hero an officer 
in the Royal Navy. His mother forces him to quit the 
service, but not until the reader has had time to 
wonder why English authors in general make so little 
use of their naval officers in their fiction. The book is 
carefully written, contains a number of exciting epi- 
sodes by way of relief to the general sordidness of the 
characters, and really preaches a covert sermon against 
extravagance. 

Tragedy, outgrown and lived out into serenity and 
peace, is the note of Miss Eleanor G. Hayden’s “ From 
a Thatched Cottage” (Crowell). It isan unusual story 
in other respects, the results being attained by simple 
means, and the entire volume strewn with descriptions 
that are fully lyrical in their essence. The scene is 
laid in England, the people are of the lower middle 
class, the time is the present. There is a good deal of 
rural dialect used to give local color, but even this is 
not overdone, and is quite intelligible to the American 
reader. With the rest goes rustic humor, skilfully used 
to relieve the sombreness of the opening chapters, 
which antedate the later by three generations. Miss 
Hayden has the literary gift, and is using it to excel- 
lent advantage. 

Some follies and some downright disagreeable things 
will be found in “The Stumbling Block” (Barnes), by 
Mr. Edwin Pugh, and he has made a tragical ending 
to his book with little warning to his readers, — always 
an error in judgment. Nevertheless the book impresses 
one as having power, both latent and expressed; and it 
is certainly original. The respectable portions of Bo- 
hemia in London provide the characters, after a prologue 
that seems — like the flowers in spring — to have little 
to do with the case. Two women love a single man, 
and this is permitted to end in the death, almost the 
murder, of one of them, and the final taking off of the 
other, though by no means an essentially tragic com- 
plication. That it is treated humorously at the outset 
makes it the more objectionable to those who like well- 
ordered narrative. Still, Mr. Pugh will be heard 
from again, and willingly. 

Astonishingly easy is it to make a living by litera- 
ture in one or another of its forms, —so easy that most 
professional writers who have won their way through 
the usual gauntlet of public indifference and private 
discouragement will be thankful for the improbability 
which attaches to the heroine in Miss Annie Flint’s « A 
Girl of Ideas” (Scribner). The heroine is seemingly 
a girl like others, except that she has a collegiate edu- 
cation, an utterly self-devoted girl friend, and a con- 
venient uncle who stands behind as a deus ex machina 
to help her out of difficulties otherwise hopeless. But 
“Uncle Tom” is never once appealed to; his niece 
opens an office in New York, announcing herself as 
ready to sell ideas to writers of every sort. From the 
day she first opens it, there is no further difficulty about 
her living. All sorts of authors flock to her for the 
one great requisite, ideas; and she furnishes them in a 
profusion that will make the most heedless sit up in won- 
der. The one difficulty comes from selling the same 
idea to two individuals, resulting in a charge of pla- 
giarism against the famous one of the two, — and there 
the romance of the story lies. It is a fully modern 
book, and will interest the great and growing army of 
scribblers. 

“ Dwight Tilton” is the pseudonym adopted by the 
person who writes “On Satan’s Mount” (C. M. Clark 





Publishing Co.), a work chiefly concerned with the press- 
ing question of the rich growing richer and the poor 
poorer. Like too many novels with so evident a pur- 
pose behind it, the zeal of the author runs away with 
his sense of proportion, and the reading becomes dull 
where it is intended to be most fascinating. A young 
man of Scotch parentage rises to be the confidential 
secretary of the richest man in America. He resigns 
the position when he finds himself expected to crush 
out all opposition to his employer’s will by means legal 
enough, but profoundly immoral in both inception and 
results. He becomes a newspaper man until the papers 
with which he is connected fall under the influence of 
his old employer, whereupon he turns to politics. His 
interest in labor problems calls him into the cabinet of 
the President of the United States, the hard times over- 
spreading the country drive the middle and lower clas- 
ses into revolt, the Senate refuses to act, and just as 
the President takes things into his own hands he is 
killed, and, as all of his cabinet had resigned with the 
exception of the hero, the hero becomes President and 
marries the girl of his choice, the multimillionaire’s 
daughter. 

Sacket’s Harbor more particularly, but northern New 
York in general, give Mr. Olin L. Lyman the material 
from which to construct “The Trail of the Grand Seig- 
neur” (New Amsterdam Book Co.). The French ele- 
ment there persisted through the War of 1812, with the 
incidents of which the rather slender love-story of the 
book is compounded. There is a suggestion of Cooper 
in the Indians who enter into the narrative, there is a 
great deal of “good” fighting, and the story as a 
whole makes a patriotic appeal to Americans. Neces- 
sarily there is melodrama, not the least sensational of 
the characters being a dog who works out the dramatic 
climax for his dying owner. The illustrations are in 
color, not too carefully printed. 

Romances of the war of the Rebellion are still rife, 
though Mr. William Henry Babcock’s “ Kent Fort 
Manor” (Coates) is far above many such works in im- 
partiality and dignity of treatment. Most of the story 
passes in the spot (a real one) which gives title to the 
book, —a large tract of land not far from Baltimore, 
where Federals and Confederates were more evenly 
balanced in numbers than elsewhere, the region being 
too civilized for the brutalities of border warfare prac- 
ticed farther West, though there is an abundance of 
the horrors of war in the narrative. There is cause for 
congratulation in Mr. Babcock’s personal freedom 
from these sentiments as such, or from glorying in 
the wantonness of civil strife; for the book can be 
read without rancor on the part of sympathizers with 
the two great bodies of contestants, and with interest 
by all. 

To believe that an untrained lad, however musically 
inclined and however good the instrument given him, 
should be able to play the violin the first time he tries, 
is something of a tax on the imagination; but that it can 
be done successfully, we have the assurance of Miss 
Harriet Bartnett in “ Angelo the Musician” (Godfrey 
A. S. Wieners). The scene changes from San Francisco 
and back again, the interest of the narrative always cen- 
tring about the little Italian boy who grows to a famous 
manhood through the kindness of a man of benevolence 
and wealth. A strong tendency to melodrama manifests 
itself in the later chapters of the book, and there is a 
rather abrupt transition from music to politics and 
sociology near its close. 
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NOTES. 


“How to Make School Gardens,” a manual for 
teachers and pupils, by Mr. H. D. Hemenway, is a 
text-book published by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Ruskin’s “King of the Golden River,” edited by 
Miss Katharine Lee Bates, is an addition to the “Can- 
terbury Classics” for children published by Messrs. 
Rand, MeNally & Co. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. publish Paul Ford’s 
“Janice Meredith” in a “players’ edition,” with many 
illustrations from the stage, and a colored medallion 
portrait of Washington. 

We have received from Brentano's a new edition of 
Mr. George Moore’s early novel, “ A Mummer’s Wife.” 
The volume contains no indication of the fact that it is 
a reprint of an old work. 

The Apocrypha is now being added to the “ Temple” 
Bible of the Messrs. Lippincott, and we have before us 
at this moment a volume containing the two books of 
the Maccabees, edited by Mr. W. Fairweather. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. publish an edition of “ White’s 
Selborne,” edited by Mr. Richard Kearton, which has 
for its distinctive feature a series of more than a 
hundred photographic illustrations taken directly from 
natural objects. 

The April issue of “The Library,” an English quar- 
terly devoted to bibliographical and library matters, 
appears in an American edition, bearing the imprint of 
the Scott-Thaw Co., New York. The list of contents 
is unusually attractive, including articles by Dr. Richard 
Garnett and Mr. Andrew Lang. 

The University of Pennsylvania sends us a quarto 
volume of “ Results of Observations with the Zenith 
Telescope of the Flower Astronomical Observatory.” 
This work, made up wholly of tabulated measurements, 
is prepared by Director Charles L. Doolittle, and rep- 
resents the observations of three years. 

The Chicago Literary Press Bureau, composed of a 
number of writers and newspaper men of this city, has 
recently been formed for the conduct of a general liter- 
ary business, including the purchase and disposal of 
manuscripts, syndicate matter, etc. Mr. Will M. 
Hight, late manager of “* The Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
is in charge of the enterprise. 

“The Art of Living Long,” published in Milwaukee 
by Mr. William F. Butler, is a new translation of 
“ La Vita Sobria,” by the Venetian centenarian, Alvise 
Corvaro. Germane extracts from Addison, Bacon, and 
Temple are added, and a group of essays upon Cornaro 
himself, his family, and his villas. The whole makes a 
curiously interesting volume, and its preparation has 
clearly been a labor of love to the translator and editor. 

Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. have just issued a folder 
giving a sketch of this old Boston publishing house, 
from which it appears that the firm traces its origin back 
to 1784. It is, therefore, the oldest establishment of 
its kind in Boston. Since 1898, when the business of 
Roberts Brothers was acquired, Messrs. Little, Brown, 
& Co. have been publishing more books of fiction, in 
addition to law, and subscription books, and books of a 
miscellaneous nature. 

Recent decennial publications of the University 
of Chicago include the following quarto pamphlets : 
“Oogenesis in Saprolegnia,” by Prsteae Bradley 
Moore Davis; “The Animal Ecology of the Cold 
Spring Sand Spit,” by Professor C. B. Davenport ; 





“On the Beckmann Rearrangement,” by Professor 
Julius Stieglitz ; “ Practical Sociology in the Service 
of Social Ethics,” by Professor Charles Richmond 
Henderson ; “ Existence, Meaning, and Reality,” by 
Professor A. W. Moore ; “ A Sketch of the Linguistic 
Conditions of Chicago,” by Professor Carl Darling 
Buck; “Dimensions of Direct-Current Dynamo- 
Electric Machines,” by Mr. Carl Kinsley ; and “The 
Finer Structure of the Neurones in the Nervous System 
of the White Rat,” by Mr. Shinkishi Hatai. 

“ Political Parties and Party Problems in the United 
States” (Putnam), by Professor James Albert Wood- 
burn, is a companion volume to “‘ The American Repub- 
lie and Its Government,” by the same author. The 
two books together form a treatment of civil govern- 
ment in this country, both theoretical and historical, 
which is admirably fitted for the use of colleges. In 
fact, the author’s declared aim has been to prepare a 
work intermediate between the elementary text-book 
and such comprehensive treatises as those of Mr. Bryce 
and Mr. Ostrogorski. Professor Woodburn is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the history of our party politics, 
and his sympathies are as a rule wisely enlisted. His 
work is deserving of very warm commendation. 

Richard Henry Stoddard, the veteran poet, critic, and 
journalist, died at his home in New York, on the morn- 
ing of May 12, having nearly completed his seventy- 
eighth year. Although a New Englander by birth, he 
became a New Yorker in childhood, and remained one 
to the end of his days. Tailoring, blacksmithing, iron 
moulding, and law office work were among his early 
ventures, before he gained the recognition as a writer 
toward which his ambitions had been drifting from his 
boyhood years. In early manhood he began sending 
contributions in verse and prose to the periodicals, and 
his first volume of poems, called “ Footprints,” was pub- 
lished in 1849, when he was twenty-four years of age. 
Soon thereafter, he married Elizabeth Barstow, the 
woman of genius who remained his helpmeet until about a 
year ago. A position in the New York Custom House, 
held from 1853 to 1870, gave him a livelihood during 
his most productive literary period. During the last 
ten of these years he was the literary reviewer of the 
“ World,” and for the last quarter-century he has held 
a similar position with the “Mail and Express.” His 
books are many, including juveniles, critical monographs, 
and collections of verse, besides those to which his re- 
lation was editorial. It is as a lyrist that he will be 
chiefly remembered, and his poetical contribution to 
American literature is both considerable and important. 
He has never been a popular poet, in the sense in which 
his famous New England contemporaries were popular, 
but the judicious know his work and esteem it highly. 
The closest of his surviving friends, Mr. Stedman, has 
characterized his poetry as exhibiting “affluence, 
sincere feeling, strength, a manner peculiarly his own, 
very delicate fancy, and, above all, an imagination at 
times exceeded by that of no other American poet.” 
Mr. Stoddard’s writing was so voluminous, and so much 
of it was mere journalism, that the great bulk of it is 
already consigned to oblivion, but enough of it will live 
to insure the holding of his memory in grateful recollec- 
tion. The anthologist will always resort to his treasury 
for exquisite examples of song, and sometime, perhaps, 
we may have a single volume in which his best shall be 
garnered for posterity. A volume of literary recollec- 
tions was prepared by him just before his death, and 
will be published during the coming season. 
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ONE HUNDRED BOOKS FOR SUMMER 
READING. 
A SELECT LIST OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





[Fuller descriptions of nearly all of the following 
books, of the sort popularly known as “ Summer Read- 
ing,” may be found in the advertising pages of this 
number or of recent numbers of THE DIAL. } 





FICTION. 
a, J.R. “ The Sins of a Saint.”” D. Appleton & Co. 


Altaheler, Joseph A. “ Before the Dawn.” Doubleday, Page 
Babcock, William H. ‘Kent Fort Manor.” H. T. Coates 
&Co. $1. 


Bacheller, Irving. ‘* Darrel of the Blessed Isles.”” Lothrop 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 


= y C. “Karl of Erbach.”” Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Barbour, A. Maynard. ‘‘ At the Time Appointed.” J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50 


Barbour, Ralph H. “The Land of Joy.’’ Doubleday, Page 
& Co, $1.50. 


Benson, B. K: ‘* Old Squire.’”’ Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
a Townsend. ‘** The Bishop.’? Harper & Brothers. 
1.50. 


Beiiguen. ~ L. * Loyal Traitors.”” James H. West 
a $1.0, ‘The Mannerings.’”’ Houghton, Mifflin & 
Oar 6 Guy W. orm Lieutenant-Governor.”? Houghton, 
Charles, "Fiance “The Siege of Youth.” Little, Brown, 


Colton, Arthur W. ‘ Tioba.’”’ Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

Conrad, Joseph. ** Youth.’? McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

Cook, George Cram. ‘ Roderick Taliaferro.”’ Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

**Craddock, Charles ~~ -- on A Spectre of Power.’’ 


Houghton, Mifflin & 


Crowley, Mary Catherine. ‘‘ Love Thrives in War.” ” Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.50. 


Dahn, Felix. “ Felicitas.” ne by Mary J. Safford. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 


a! Frank, “ Pigs in Clover.” J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Daskam, Josephine. ‘** Middle Aged Love Stories.’’ Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Davenport, Arnold. ‘*The Ramparts of Jezreel.’’ Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 

Dawson, A. J. ** Hidden Manna,”’ A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

— Mrs. Henry. “* Robin Brilliant.”” Dodd, Mead & 


Eggleston, as C. ‘* The Master of Warlock.”’ Lothrop 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 

ee F. ‘rie ** A Social Cockatrice.”” Lothrop Publish- 
ing 

Flynt, Josiah. “ — Rise of Ruderick Clowd.”’ Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50 


Forman, Justus Miles, ” ++ Journeys End.”” Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.50. 


Gray, Maxwell. ‘‘ Richard Rosny.”” D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
oe, iy “The Pagan at the Shrine.”” Macmillan 


Haggard, H. Rider. ‘* Pearl-Maiden.’”? Longmans, Gree®, 
& Co. $1.50 


Hardy, Arthur S. “ His Daughter First.’’ Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


Haste, Bost. “ Trent’s Trust.’”’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Crowell & Co. 
Henderson, C, Hanford. ‘John Percyfield.”” Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
Hope, Graham. ‘The Triumph of Count Ostermann.” 
enry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
Hotchkiss, Chauncey C, ‘For a Maiden Brave.” D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, $1.50. 


Hayden, Eleanor ‘. oes a Thatched Cottage.”” T. Y. 








Howells, William D. 
Brothers. $1.50. 


** Questionable Shapes.’’ Harper & 


lliowizi, Henry. ‘‘The Archierey of Samara.”” H. T. 
Coates & Co. 


$1. 


“J. P.M.” ee ean” Doubleday, Page 


& Co. $1.50 


James, Henry. * “The Better Sort.’’ Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


mS Alfred Henry. 


Lewis, Alfred Henry. 
Brothers. $1.50. 
Liljencrantz, Ottilie A. 

eClurg &Co. $1.50 


** Peggy O'Neal.” Drexel Biddle. 
“The Black Lion Inn."” Harper & 
“* The Ward of King Canute,”’ A. C. 


Lyman, Olin L._ “The Trail of the Grand oN 
ate. 


McCarthy, Justin H. “Marjorie. ” Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


McChesney, Dora G. 
John Lane, $1.50 


“Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse.” 


Mackie, Pauline B. “ The Voice in the Desert.’”” McClure, 


Phillips & Co, $1.50 


ant Lucy R. “ Mary North.” Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Milecete, Helen. “A 
Co. $1.50. 
Miller, Alice Duer. 


Detached Pirate.” Little, Brown, & 
a Modern Obstacle.”” Charles 


Seribner’s Sons. 
Moore, 1 yee **Castle Omeragh.”’ D. Appleton & 
Moore, Geo ; ‘* A Mummer’s Wife.’’ New edition. Bren- 
tano’s. 1.50. 


Moore, George. ‘* The Untilled Field.” J. B. Lippincott 


Co. $1.50 


ee Martha. ‘*Her Lord and Master.” Drexel Biddle, 


ae yO osephine H. 


a w. E. ** Lord 
& Co. $1.50, 


** Bayou Triste.”” A. S, Barnes & 
Leonard the Luckless.””’ Henry Holt 


Oppenheim, EK, ~— *“*A Prince of Sinners.” Little, 


re, $12 E, Phillips. **The Traitors.’”” Dodd, Mead & 


» Thomas Nelson. 
$1.50. 


**Gordon Keith.” Charles Scribner’s 


 Peopl le of the Whirlpool.” From the :* om Book of 
a Commuter’s Wife. Macmillan Co. 


Quiller-Couch, A. T. “adventareeat Harry Rovl, ” Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 


ee Morgan. “Sinful Peck.’’ Harper & Brothers. 


Smith, F. Hopkinson. 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 


“The Under Dog.’’ Charles Scrib- 


Stockton, a. The Captain’s Toll-Gate.”” D. Apple- 


ton & Co 


Taylor, M. Imlay. ‘The Rebellion of the Princess.” Me- 


Clure, Phillips & Co, 
Tirebuck, William E 


$1.50 


. “*Twixt God and Mammon.” D. 


Appleton & Co. $1.50 


Thurston, Katherine C. 
$1.50. 

Townsend, Edward W. 
Holt & Co. $1.25. 


“The Circle.” Dodd, Mead & Co. 
** A Summer in New York.’’ Henry 


Trumbull, Annie Eliot. ‘*Life’s Common Way.” A. 8S. 
Barnes & Co. $1.50. 


Tyson, J. Aubrey. ‘The Stirrup Cup.”” D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.25. 


Wasson, S. “Cap’n Simeon’s Store.’’ Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 4 


Wilkie ? 


** Lady Rose’s Daughter.’’ Harper 


. “The Light Behind.” John Lane. 


$1.50. 


Mary E. ‘The Wind in the Rose-Bush.”’ 


reeman, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 
— Churchill. ‘*The Captain.” Lothrop Publishing 


$1.50, 


Wilson, William R. A. 
$1.50. 


Brown, & Co. 


**A Rose of Normandy.” Little, 
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Wister, Owen. 
Zola, Emile. 


** Philosophy 4."’ Macmillan Co. 50 cts. 
“Truth.” John Lane. $1.50, 


NATURE AND OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 


Buckham, James. ‘‘ Where Town and Country Meet.” 
Jennings & Pye. $1 net. 
A. 8. Barnes 


Colquhoun, Ethel. ‘* Two on their Travels.” 
& Co. $2. 
* A Woman's Hardy Garden.”’ Macmillan 


50 net. 
“The Book of the Wild Garden.” 
Henshall, James A. 
for Women.”’ Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
Keeler. Harriet L. ‘“‘Our Northern Shrubs.” 
“School of the Woods.” Ginn & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

*"My Kalendar of Country Delights.” 
ada.’’ New revised and annotated — by Montague 
eastern United States.’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Sanford, L. C 
Scott, William E. D. “The Story of a Bird Lover.” The 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50 
“ Birds in their 
Whiting, Charles G. 


$1.75 net. 
Fitzherbert, S. W. 
John Lane. 
Going, Maud. 
$1. net. 


Ely, Helena R. 
Co. 
$1. net. 
“With the Trees.”” Baker & Taylor Co. 
** Bass, Pike, Perch, and Others.” 
Maemillan Co. $2. net. 
Hill, Lucille E. (editor). ‘ Athletics and Out-Door Sports 
Holder, Charles F. “ Big Game Fishes of the United 
States.”” Macmillan Co. $2. net. 
Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $2. net. 
Long, William J. 
Miller, Olive Thorne. ‘‘True Bird Stories.” Houghton, 
$1. net. 
$1.25 net. 
Nuttall, Thomas. “ Birds of the United States and Can- 
Chamberlain. Little, Brown, & Co 
Parkhurst, H. E. ** Trees, Shrubs, and Vines of the North- 
$1.50 net. 
—. Harry. “The Tramp’s Handbook.” John Lane. 
« net. 
., and others. ‘The Water-Fowl Family.” 
Macmillan Co. $2. net 
Outlook Co. $1.50 net. 
Weed, Clarence Moores. — Flower Beautiful.” Hough- 
Weed. Clarence M., and on Ned. 
Relation to Man.”’ J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50 net. 
‘Walks in New England.”’ John 
Lane. $1.50 net. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
June, 1908. 


Alaska Boundary Question. R. W. Parker. No. American, 
Antietam and Chancellorsville. John B. Gordon. Scribner. 
Ants, Royal Mother of. H.C. MeCook. Harper. 
Appalachian Americans, Our. Julian Ralph. Harper. 
Appalachian Club, The. Raymond Stevens. World’s Work. 
Aretie, To the, in an Automobile. World’s Work. 

Art Study, New Aspects of. Royal Cortissoz. Atlantic. 
Automobile, Can I Afford an? H. Norman. World’s Work. 
Barataria: the Ruins of a Pirate Kingdom. Atlantic. 

* Boston Religion, The.”” M. A, De Wolfe Howe. Atlantic. 
Buried City, Uncovering a. Alexander Macalister. Harper. 
Business, Secret of. Andrew Carnegie. World’s Work. 
Camera, Hunting with a. F.M. Chapman. World’s Work. 
Camping, Art of. Dan Beard. World’s Work. 

Canadian Rockies, Climbing in the. E. Whymper. Scribner. 
Cliff-Dwellers. E. C. Peixotto. Scribner. 

College Life, Changes in. John Bascom. Ailantic. 

College of the City of New York, The. Review of Reviews. 
Consulship, Glamour of a. J.B. Osborne. Atlantic. 
Consumptives, New Hope for. Review of Reviews. 

Culture, Larger, Way to. Alice A. Stevens. Harper. 

Cup Racers, The. John R. Spears. World’s Work. 
District of Columbia,The Well-Governed. Review of Reviews. 
Emerson as Seer. Charles W. Eliot. Atlantic. 

England, Politics in. Sidney Brooks. North American. 
England’s Colonial Secretary. Lord Coleridge. No. American. 
Fishing, Fresh-Water. Edwin Sandys. World’s Work. 





Forest-Making on Barren Lands. C.M. Harger. Rev. of Revs. 
French Girl, The Modern. Mrs. P. G. Hamerton. Scribner. 
Irish Land Bill, The. T. W. Russell. North American. 
Italian Fantasy, An. Israel Zangwill. Harper. 
Land of Deserted Cities. Howard C. Butler. Century. 
Latin-American Misgovernment, Prototype of. No. American. 
London Stock Exchange, The. Century. 

Map, Tragedy of a. Collins Shackelford. Harper. 

Musical Celebrities, Modern. Hermann Klein. Century. 
Napoleon, The Cult of. Goldwin Smith. Atlantic. 

Nature, Ways of. John Burroughs. Century. 

Negro in the Regular Army. 0O.G.Villard. Atlantic. 
Nonconformity in England. W. T. Stead. Rev. of Reviews. 
Northern Securities Decision. C.F. Randolph. No. Amer. 
Patagonia, An American’s Views of. Review of Reviews. 
Patriot, A Forgotten. Henry S. Pancoast. Atlantic. 
Patron in the 18th Century. Edmund Gosse. Harper. 
**Race Suicide” and Common Sense. North American. 
Railroad Mileage and Wealth. G.M. Walker. World’s Work. 
Railroad Travel, Comforts of. M. G. Cunniff. World’s Work. 
Ramsey, Governor, of Minnesota. W. Upham. Rev. of Revs. 
Salmon Fisheries, The. Ray S. Baker. Century. 

Spanish Hill Town, Stranded ina. Century. 

State Boss, The. L. F.C. Garvin. Century. 

Sultan of Morocco Journeys toward Fez. Century. 
Summer’s Roughing it, A. Walter Camp. World’s Work. 
Supreme Court, The. Joseph H. Choate. North American. 
Tenement Book and Reader. Norman Duncan. Harper. 
Tennyson: A New Estimate. F. Harrison. North American. 
Trees in Italy. Sophie Jewett. Scribner. 

Vacation, Most Healthful. A.T. Bristow. World’s Work. 
Vacations, Business of. Lawrence Perry. World’s Work. 
Vacations for Workers. Franklin Matthews. World’s Work. 
War Department’s Military Administration. Scribner. 
Wealth, Unavailing. Eliot Gregory. Century. 

Wesley and the Wesleyan Movement. Review of Reviews. 
Wesley Bicentennial, The. W. North Rice. North American. 
Wild Fire, Riding through. Grace G. Seton. World’s Work. 
World beyond our Senses, The. Carl Snyder. Harper. 
Yellowstone, Through the, on Horseback. World’s Work. 








LIsT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 80 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1A since its last issue.| 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Sir A. Henry Layard, G.C.B., D.C.L.: Autobiography and 
Letters from his Childhood until his Appointment as 
H. M. Ambassador at Edited by Hon. William 
N. Bruce; with a o Shee on mn his Parliamentary Career by 
Rt. Hon, Sir Arthur Otway. In 2 vols., illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc — 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $7.50 net. 

Sidelights on Charles Lamb. By Bertram Dobell. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 371. Charles Seribner’ 'sSons. $2. net. 

The True Abraham Lincoln. By William Eleroy Curtis. 
a , 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 409. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

net. 


Recollections of a Long Life. By Joseph Packard, D. D., 
1812-1902; edited by Rev. Thomas J. Packard. Lllus., 
large 8vo, pp. 364. ashington: Byron S. Adams. 

Maimonides. By David Yellin and Israel Abrahams. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 239. Jewish Publication Society. 


HISTORY. 

History of Early Steamboat Navigation on the Mis- 
souri River: Life and Adventures of J La Barge, 
Pioneer Navigator and Indian Trader. By Hiram Martin 
Chittenden. In 2 vols., illus., 8vo, uncut. New 
York: | P. Harper. ‘ am - 

The Aaron Burr Conspiracy: A History largely from 

and hitherto Unused Sources. By Walter 
Flavius McCaleb, A.M. With map, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 377. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 net. 

The Confiscation of ‘%hn Chandler’s Hstate. By 
Andrew McFarland avis. With photogravure ery 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 296. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3. net 
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The Hittites. ney Dr, 
Hutchison. 
Nutt. Paper. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 
tameee of a en 1883-1900. ¥ King 
ington. us. in photogravure, etc., Sv: it 4 
uncut, pp. 417. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 93.50 oe ee 


Representative English Comedies. With Introductory 
Easays and N. Earlier 


L. Messerschmidt ; trans. RF 
Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 56. ion: David 


With 
eae 


A Selection from Fa « . English Essa 
of the History of English Prose Style. 
ranged, with Historical and Critical Introductions, 
Sherwin Cody. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 415. A. 
McClurg & $1. net. 

On the Literary Theories of Taine and Herbert 
Spencer: Two Lectures. By A. T. W. Borsdorf, Ph.D. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 71. Lendane David Nutt. Paper. 

Critical Essays and Literary Fragments. With Intro- 
duction by J. Churton Collins. 8vo, 344. “An En- 

ish Garner.’’ E. P. Dutton & Co. ** $125 net 


th Introduction iby And w Lang. 
Garner.” E. P. Dutton & 
The Oldest Code of Laws in the World: The Code of 
Laws Promulgated by Hammurabi, King of Babylon, 
B.C. 2285-2242. Trans. by C. H. W. Johns, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 88. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts. net. 
A _— "4 Goatees Soe. bo by pies, Katnone 
i illiams. 16mo, pp. 340. ew Am- 
sterdam Ss Co. 75 cts. 
= Old Spanish Versions of the Disticha Catonis. 
By Karl Pietsch. 4to, pp. 42. ‘* Decennial Publications.” 
University of Chicago ‘een. Paper, 50 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATU. RE. 

Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Zmerson,"'Cen: 
edition. With ) Higeentont prevefaniion and Notes 
Edward Wald rson. Nature, Addo 
pony wn ‘Vol. IL., Eesa ts With photo- 
Gevere portrait, tt, 12mo, gilt tops, uncut. Houghton, 

ifflin & Co. Per vol., — mr 

Thomas Campion: 
in the Art of English = 
18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 288. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $i. 75. 

The Natural History of Selborne. By Gilbert White ; 
with Notes by Richard Kearton, F.Z S. ; illus. from | hoto- 
— by Cherry and Richard Kearton. 12mo, gilt top, 

& Co., Ltd. $1.75 
wine « of ‘et Byron. New, revised and e 
dition. Poe A » Vol. vb edited by r—- Hartley 

ri . M.A us. in photogravare, ¥O, Seen anata, 
pp. 612. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

Night and Morning. By Lord Lotten. With photogravure 
frontispiece, 18mo, gilt top, pp. 587. ‘* Newnes’s Thin- 
Paper Editions.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. Leather, 


™ Confessions of maser Lorrequer. By, Charles yo 

ith p! otogravure rontispiece, 18mo., t top, p 

**Newnes’s Thin-Paper Editions.” Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. Leather, $1.25 net. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 
Poems and Verses of Charles Dickens. Dcllosted and 
edited, with Bibliographical Notes, by F. G. Kitton 
ith frontiapieee, 8 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. soa Harper 
. & Brothers. $2. 
lyteemnestra: A Traged Arnold F. Graves; with 
pene by Robert Teall, Litt. D. 12mo, pp. 121. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Visions, and Other Verse. + Edward Robeson Ta: —d 


With _ Borteait, 1mo, gi gilt top, — pp. 106. San 
cisco : $1.25 net 


ues, with Observations 
ited by A. H. Bullen. 
** Muse’s Library.” 





April Twilights. By Willa Sibert 8 12mo, uncu 
82. Boston: Richard @. - Badger. 7 
and 


Echoes from Erin. By Willies, Westeott Fink. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 188. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


FICTION. 


The Land of Joy. mo 
pp. 416. Doubleday, Page te 

The Siege of Youth, By Frances 
pp. 293. Little, Brown, & Co. 

The Black Lion Inn, By Alfred Heary Lewtas | io. = 
Frederic Remington. 12mo, pp. 381. R. 


$1.50. 
A Detached Pirate: The Romance of Gay Vandeleur. By 
Helen . Ilas. in color, 12mo, pp. 347. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.50. 
Paiecophy +4 $ Beary of Harvard University. By Cup 


ister. photogravure, etc., 18mo, pp. 95 
“Little Novels by Favorite Authors.” Macmillan Go. 50c 
The Redfields Succession. By Henry Burnham Boone -~ 
Kenneth Brown. 12mo, pp. 318. Harper & Brothers. 


$1.50. 

AMummer’s Wife. By George Moore. 12mo, uncut, pp. 467 
Brentano’s. $1.50. 

The Wars of Peace. By A. A Wilson. Illus., 12mo, pp. 392. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50 

The Main Chance. By Meredith Nicholson, Illus., i2mo, 
pp.419. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

People of the Whirlpool. From the Experience Book of 
a Commuter’s Wife. 5 oe 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 365. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


The Sins of a Saint: ‘An Historical Romance. ByJ.R. 

o— With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 346. D. Appleton 

Sarah Tuldon: A Woman Who Had her Way. By Orme 

Agnus. Illus., 12mo, pp. 363. Little, beng & Co. $1.50. 
The Dominant "Strain. By Anna Cae 5 ~ a * 

color, 12mo, pp. 350. Little, Brown, 

Janice Meredith: — of the American wo 
Players) Edition; illus. with 

12mo, gilt top, pp. ‘536. Dodd, 


Because of Power. By Ella Mapes. [Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 269. G. W. BY Bile Serves $1.50 

A Girl among the Anarchists. Isabel Meredith. 
a ya Seenieeioee, 12mo, gilt top, 8 . London: Dack- 


The Buckeye Doctor: A Tale for Ph and for Phy- 
sicians’ Patients. By William W. Pennell, M.D. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 345. New York: Grafton Press. $1.50. 

Truth and a Woman. B hoes eee Brown. 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 206. a wet tone & Co. 

” | the, victim's i 2 w it i Fronploe, 12mo, by top, 

ine . 
pp. 244. G. W. Dilltaghenon $1.25. 


“RELIGIONtAND THEOLOGY 
-~ She Bae bg ~~ og Bros it —— 
mn Edgar yen, vo, gilt top, uncu' 
By ¢ 376. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 
The Drams of the Apooalypee in Relation to the Literary 
and Political Circumstances of its = By Frederic 
. 12mo, pp. 192. Macmillan Co $1.25 net. 
Spiritual Power at Work: A Sendy of iritual Forces 
and their Application. By George Henry Hubbard. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 343. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


On the “Polar Star” in the Arctic Sea. By His Royal 
Highness, Luigi Amedeo of Savoy, Duke of the Ly = 
With the Statements of Commander U. pon the 
Sledge Expedition to 86° 34’ North, and of A. Cavalli 
Molinelli iS ee his Return to the Bay of of a — 
by William Le Queux. In 2 vols., i pains 
ete., 4to, gilt tops, uncut. Dodd, Mead & $12.50 net. 
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Florida Fancies. By F. R. Swift. pa 
pp. 120. G. P. Putnmam’s Sons. $1.25 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND ECONOMICS. 
A Fight for the City. “ty! Alfred Hodder. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 246. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
Legal Tender: A Study in English and American Mone- 
tary History. By S. P. Breckinridge. svo, pp. 181. “ De- 
a Publications. University of Chicago Press, 


umes. the Light: Elementary Studies in Ethics and 
Economies. By Lewis H. Berens. 12mo, uncut, pp. 244. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. ° 

Boy’s Self-Governing Clubs. ~ | Winifred Buck. 16mo, 
pp. 218. Macmillan Co. $1. net 


NATURE AND OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 


12mo, uncut, 


Athletics and Out-Door Sports for Women. Each Sub- 


aS Writer. With 
isnt net Bac Wit Tse, ee caro 
uncut, pp. 339, lan Co, ‘ti BO net 


Wood Folk at School. B William J. qo Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 188. Ginn & Co. eae - 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
Why the Mind has a Body. ByC.A. 8 
ay. By A _ Siene. Large 8vo, 


uncut, pp. 355. 
Psychology and Common Life. By Frank Sargent Hoff- 
Folsom olens $1.30 net. 


man, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 286. G. P. 


ART. 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti. 
Translati f 


and Three 
uguese b y D'Ollneds. 
pp. 347. "Charles “5 * s Sons. 
Leonardo da bo 


it top, 
She & Co. is ota. oe 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 
A Text Book of Organic Ch By William A. 


Noyes. Lllus., 12mo, pp. ~ Henry folt & Co. $1.50 net. 


lish Verse: Specimens II] Badd gn de 
Chosen and edited tt Be 
Box yt 


Alden, Ph.D. ay ae 
Beginning of Tenens with an A Abstract 
D. 12mo, pp. 214. 


of Gram: B in C. Bierwirth, Ph 
mar. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Composition and —~—y Based on Literary Models. 
Dy Bowe B. Sore Arthur Beatty. Ilus., 12mo, 
. Rand, Metall Oo $1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


How to Keep Well: An Bepiegeticn of Modern Motheds 
of Preventing Disease. B : 
. Doubleday, 


ee in thei ~~ SAN 
Thomecn Jay Hadsoe, Ph.D. 


Rk to Tilus., 24mo, 


of Art.” E. P. 


Domestic Economy. 
With Hints upon eee By Mary Elizabeth Carter. 


ae a $1.40 net. 


ome Building an 
Mowaitien of “* Model See for Little 
L. Price and “* Inside of 100 Homes 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 340. Doubleday, Page & Co. “$1. net 
The Little Princess: A Pictorial Souvenir. Oblous 8 8v0. 
R. H. Russell. Paper, 10 cts. 











ASK FOR 


CROWELL’S POETS 








ELSvenTs 
Criticism 


uthors’ 
gency 


Mention The Dial. 


stamp 
WM. A. DRESSER, 400 Broadway, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


STORY-WRITERS, pany mye Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
eet, er Sip eiiied eustihaib and cobmeetten, or aiisten 06 to pabtinstion® 

















tothe Now Veet: Barone ef evista. ve Su anee New York. 
Revision, criticism, of MSS. 
—— 

Summer Classes for the Study of of English 

Second Session, July 14—August 20, 1903. 


Instruction by mail in literary composition. 
Courses suited to all needs. 
a | Do You 
oO 
EDITORIAL BUREAU 
Write ? 26 W. 33d St. (opp. Waldorf-Astoria), N. Y 
Lenation:, In the pallding of Pore Réward, Collegiate Insite 
Series. : Sophie Chantal 
No. 1 Sprague Place, Albany, N. Y. 


WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
MR. . 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOE, 








books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 

F. E. GRANT, Books, 7 “est, 7aétre* 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 

BOOKS. ‘rmasor gm mans bjt, Wee ua We on en 


you any book ever published. Please 
BAKEB’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, ae Bright Street, Bmumenam. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 


Inclading Dickens, Thackeray, Lover, Ainewertie, Stoveneee: Stevenson, 

Jefferies, Hardy. illustrated by G. and R. Crui 

Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The [ and Choicest Col- 

lection offered for Sale in the World. issued and 
i Books t. — Warrzr T. 

. C., England. 


sent post free on ap . 

Spzncer, 27 New Oxford St., London, 
Dealers in Rare An- 
cient and Modern 


OLD AND English literature — 
RARE BOOKS minséta, Poetry, 


Drama, and Fiction. 

. ‘ Fine Old English and 

P ichering & Chaiio, Foreign bookbindings. 
66, Haymarket, Illuminated MSS. 

Ci tssued. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. yore od 























Goins Abroad ? 
If so, take a copy of 
THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE 
Edited by EB. C. and T. L. STEDMAN. 
Concise, handy, clear and legible maps, and altogether 
the best of the kind. 
Full flexible leather, postpaid, $1.25. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue : NEW YORK CITY 
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WANTED. 
A LINGUIST, experienced proofreader and critic, desires employ- 
ment from the middle of June tothe middle of September. 


JUST READY 
‘Address C. W. H., care of Tux Drat. 


RUSKIN HOMESPUNS —_|| @ #Mummmer’s Wife 


nse dba. | By GEORGE MOORE 





‘ab and 
JO RYDINGS, 816 Madison Ave., Paterson, N. J. | 





| An entirely new and worthy edition of this 


Roycroft & Kelmscott B ooks | Author’s Masterpiece. A work of intense human 
KENNETH B. ELLIMAN, | interest. 


r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
419 West 118th Street ° e New York 





CHARLES H. ROBERTS, | Beentans’s, Mnion Sear, Mew Pod. 
Attorney at Law. Law and Patents. 
614 Roanoke Bullding, 148 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO. 
Patents, eS Claims in Chicago 














ad 
in the Oid South Leaflets. As this State has just 
been celebrating the centennial of her admission to the 
Union these leaflets are of interest to the student : 
M A N U Ss Cc R | Pp T No. 13, The Ordinance of 1787; 14, The Constitution 
of Ohio; 40, Manasseh Cutler’s Description of Ohio; 
41, Washington’s Journal of his Tour to Ohio in 1770; 
W A N T E D 42, Garfield’s Address on the North West Territory; 
43, George Rogers Clarke’s Account of the Capture of 
Good short stories. Vincennes; 127, The Ordinance of 1784. 
Special articles of interest. Price 5 Cents Each. Send for Catalogues to 
Newspaper features for syndicating. | 


We buy and sell Serial Rights. | | DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House, Boston. 





Weare in position to place the manuscript 
of Authors, Writers, and Illustrators to 
the best possible advantage. 








Chicago Literary Press Bureau THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Suite 614 Steinway Hall Library Department. 


Chicago, Ill. 





We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 
We have the largest stock in the largest book 
market in the country. 
We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelli- 
ntly. ' 
THE CLOISTER LIBRARY vow — 
A series of volumes of meditative reading, edited Send for our new Clearance Catalogue. 


Oy Bs. A. R. Wassmn end publidied by J. BM. Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, 


Dent & Co. of London in the dainty form peculiar ‘ 
to the publications of this firm. Circular on re- 33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, Nzw Yorx 


quest. Three volumes now ready : 
I. Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd and Com- 
pan of My Solitude. By Sir Artuur Hexrs 
Il. The Way of Perfection. By Samr Trrzsa.ij 
lll. The Temple and AjPriest to the Temple. By MARTI N US NIJ HOFF 
Grorce Hersert. New and Second-Hand 
Price, net, $1.00 per volume. 


THE LADY POVERTY BOOKSELLER 


A XIlIth Century Allegory concerning Saint 114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., and The Hague, Hol. 


Francis of Assisi. The first English translation Issues regularly Catalogues of his Stock, comprising 
of this delightful idyll of medieval days. By chiefly Rare and Valuable Standard Works, Periodi- 
Montcomery CarMICHAEL. Price, net, $1.75. cals, History, Geography, Americana, Law, Philology, 
We can also supply copies of Carmichael’s “ In Tuscany,” Books on Fine Arts, etc. 

$2.00, and “ T Life of John W. Walshe,” $1.75. Rt Se eee on ee ee 16TH ; 
TENNANT and WARD, Publishers ries and private custvmers supplied with any books wanted, new 


ick i at lowest . 8 Tite and monthly re- 
287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK pe Some Fm and e ake epen voles ‘ y 
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The Traveler 


Who contemplates a trip to Colo- 
rado, Utah, California, or the North- 
west should know that 


The Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R. 


Widely known as “ The Scenic Line 
of the World,” has more scenic at- 
tractions than any other route across 
the continent, traversing as it does 
the Rocky Mountain Region through 
Royal Gorge, Canon of the Grand 
River, Glenwood Springs, Marshall 
Pass, Black Canon, Castle Gate, and 
the world-famed Salt Lake City. 
Its three through daily trains are 
equipped with the latest improved 
cars of all classes. Its dining car 
service is unsu sed. For illus- 
trated pamphlets address 


S. K. Hoorsr, G. P. & T. A., 


Denver, Colo. 











FREDERICK BRUEGGER 


Singing 
Tone Placing. Voice Culture. 


Style. 


720.721 Fine Arts Building, 
203 Michigan Blvd. - - Chicago. 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Acts Builving 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets. 





A GREATER HIT THAN EVER. 


KING DODO 


By Pixley & Luders, Authors “ Prince of Pilsen.” 
New Faces, New Features, New Costumes. 











Special California Tours 


Our personally-conducted excursions to 
California have been very successful. 


I am now organizing several similar parties for July and August. Will 
gladly send full particulars of special advantages offered. Rates very low. 
Accommodations excellent. The best California line will be used—the 
Santa Fe. Why not go this summer and enjoy Pacific Ocean breezes and 
snow-capped Sierras? En route see Grand Canyon of Arizona. An unus- 
ual opportunity —don’t miss it. 
Write to W. F. Black, 1312 Great Northern Building, Chicago, for full 
particulars and free copy of beautiful book about California. 


Santa Fe All the Way 


‘ 
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NATURE BOOKS 








At this season there is a demand which 
increases each year for books about 


BIRDS, ANIMALS, FLOWERS, 
TREES AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 


The Pilgrim Press Bookstore carries a fine line of 
such books, including the works of Thompson- 
Seton, Thoreau, John Burroughs, W. J. 
Long, Frank Chapman, Mrs. Dana, Olive 
Thorne Miller, C. D. Pierson, D. L. Sharp, 
C. F. Hodge, Clifton Johnson, C. G. D. 
Roberts, J. P. Mowbray, Margaret Mor- 
ley, Neltje Blanchan and all other popular 
writers on these and kindred subjects. See their 
general catalogue for titles and prices. Any book 
reviewed or advertised in any paper may always 
be obtained promptly and at the right price by 
addressing 














THE PILGRIM PRESS 


175 WABASH AVENUE . . CHICAGO 














** At Last—The American Novel!’’ 
The Madame Sans Gene of President Jackson’s Cabinet 


PEGGY O’NEAL 


The Tavern Keeper’s Beautiful Daughter—the toast of 
Washington beaux—the centre of the fiercest vendetta 
ever waged in Washington society. 
A RIDDLE OF REAL WOMANHOOD. 
By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS, 
Author of “ Wolfville.” 
Exquisite color illustrations by Henry Hurt. 
Cloth, 490 pages. 





The Book with the CoristTy COVER and Poster. 
Third Edition. 
HER LORD AND MASTER 
By Mantua Morton. 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy, with 
ispi in tint. 
“Clean, sweet, wholesome.” — New York Sun. 
Cloth, 475 pages. 





Drexel Biddle, Publisher, Philadelphia 


—————_—- 














To Librarians 





We carry a larger and more 
general stock of the publica- 
tions of all American publishers 
than any other house in the 
United States. 


We invite librarians and book 
committees to call and avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to select 
from our large stock. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 











The Solar Spstem 


PERCIVAL LOWELL 
Author of ** Mars,”’ ** Annals of the Lowell 
Observatory,”’ ** Occult Fapan,”” etc. 


12mo, $1.25 met. Postpaid $1.33. 


In this volume are published the six popular lectures 
delivered in December, 1902, at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology where Mr. Lowell is the 
non-resident professor of astronomy. The chapters 
treat of the following subjects : Our Solar System, 
Mercury, Mars, Saturn and its System, Jupiter and 
his Comets, and Cosmogony. They are illustrated 
by numerous diagrams and tables. Mr. Lowell is 
a well-known astronomical investigator, and is 
director of the Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston and New York 
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An Entirely New SCH OL OF With 212 
Book O Illustrations by 


by the Author 


ise |THE WOODS] rtm 


WOOD Some Life Studies of Animal Instincts | No book of its 
FOLK and Animal Training *- *" °*. By | kind so fully and 


SERIES WILLIAM J. LONG beautifully 


(60,000 Copies sold) illustrated 
Large sq. 12mo. Cover stamped in full gold. 380 pages. $1.50 net. 














BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
BEASTS OF THE FIELD FOWLS OF THE AIR 


Large square 12mo, 344 pages. A companion volume to 

Beautifully bound and illus- “Beasts of the Field,” 

Oe «+ toe oe ee 322 pages . .. . $1.75 
Both books neatly boxed together, $3.50. 





Ginn & Company, Publishers, 29 Beacon St., Boston 














The Personality of Emerson | | 
By F. B. SANBORN _ The Physiological Aspects 


This volume contains Mr. Sanborn’s recollec- of the 
tions of Emerson with his account of Emerson’s ° 
| aegis er Liquor Problem 
individuality as viewed after a long and intimate 
acquaintance. It includes a portrait of Emerson | ff By Prominent Experts and Investigators. 
etched by Sidney L. Smith after the painting by | } Under the editorship of 
David Scott done in Edinburgh in 1848, and fac- | Dr. JOHN S. BILLINGS. 
similes of two letters. | —— 

It is printed in a LIMITED EDITION, exactly | | 2 vols., Svo, $4.50 net. Postage extra. 
uniform in size, type, and paper with the PER- ; 


SONALITY OF THOREAU, as follows : This important work completes the series of vol- 
: é umes which embody the results of the investiga- 
Five hundred copies on toned French hand-made | [| tions of the “Committee of Fifty” for the study 


paper, at $5.00 net, postage extra. | of the liquor problem. The work is much larger 

: | and fuller than any of its predecessors and is 

Twenty-five copies on Japan paper, at $25.00 net, certain to take » high and authoritative place in 
postage extra. | the literature of this important subject. 


CHARLES E. GOODSPEED, | PUBLISHED BY 
PUBLISHER, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Numper 5A Park Street, Boston, Mass. | [- a 








| 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


ARE YOU GOING ABROAD OR TO THE COUNTRY? 











Two on Their Travels 
By Eruet Corqunoun. 
A delightful record, profusely illustrated, of a 
trip to Ceylon, Borneo, the Philippines, China, 
and Siberia. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


Lake Como: A World’s Shrine 
By Virerm1a W. Jonnson. 
“A beautiful, historical study of this famous 
Italian spot.”— Pittsburgh Chronicle. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.20 net. 
Legends of the Rhine 
By H. A. Guerser. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


American Cruiser in the East 
or, Japan and her Neighbors 
By Joun D. Forp, U.S.N. 12mo. $2.50. 





Bayou Triste 
By JoserHine Hamitton NIcHo.zs. 
A true picture of present day plantation life 
in Louisiana. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Hidden Manna 
By A. J. Dawson. 

“ A Startling Drama.”— Harry Thurston Peck. 
12mo. $1.50. 
Life’s Common Way 

By Annie Exior TRUMBULL. 

“A story of the American woman par excel- 
lence — completely absorbing.”— Philadelphia 
Item. 12mo. $1.50. 





C. B. TODD'S | 


THE REAL BENEDICT ARNOLD. 
THE TRUE AARON BURR. 12mo. 


12mo. $1.20 net. 
Cloth, 50 cents net. 


ABSORBING 
BIoGRAPHIES. 





A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 























FOR SUMMER READING 
THE TRUE ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 
Author of 
THE TRUE THOMAS JEFFERSON 


With many portraits and facsimiles, etc. 


“An authoritative picture and intensely 
personal biography of the greatest American. 
It is illuminating, instructive, and _loftily 
entertaining.” —Philadelphia North American. 





8vo, cloth. $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.13. 
By FRANK 


PIGS IN DANBY 
CLOVER _ Postpaia, $1.50 


\SA new and novel by a new 
English writer. The plot has a substance 
and dramatic flavor seldom found In con- 


temporary fiction. 





AT THE TIME ” A, ywarp 
APPOINTED 


“‘ That Mainwaring Affair” 


THE UNTILLED 
FIELD  ® 980RG8 moore 


Author of 
Postpaid, $1.50 ** Sister Teresa ’’ 


“A book of extraordinary power and 
brilliancy, which is likely to arouse bitter 
religious controversy.” Boston Herald. 


BARBOUR 
Author of 











BIRDS IN THEIR RELATION TO MAN 


A Scientific Book for 

the everyday reader. 
Illustrated, 8vo, cloth. By CLARENCE M. WEED 
$2.50 net. Postage extra. and NED DEARBORN 


prints. 


WESLEY AND HIS PREACHERS 


By G. HOLDEN PIKE, 


Author of ** Oliver Cromwell and His Times "’ 
Lavishly illustrated with reproductions from paintings and old 
Particularly rich in portraits. Cloth, $1.75 net. 


PUBLISHERS J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
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Scribner Hooks for Summer Reading 


THOMAS 


NELSON (GORDON KEITH 


, 
PAGE'S Hamitton W. Maaie says in the Outlook : 
New Novel 


“Since the publication of ‘ Red Rock’ Mr. Page has given us nothing so 
important as ‘Gordon Keith,’ a novel of serious purpose and generous dimensions, crowded 
with actors and full of incident. . . . It is a strong, sincere and deeply interesting novel of 
character and of manners as well.” 


Illustrated by GEorGE WRIGHT. $7.50. 





THE MODERN OBSTACLE THE HOUSE ON THE HUDSON 


By Auice Duer Mixier. By Frances Powe. 

“« The book sparkles with epigrams, brilliant Professor Harry Thurston Peck, editor of 
generalizations and clever dialogue. The The Bookman, compares it to “ Jane Eyre.” 
impression of cleverness is pronounced “It is a book,” he says, “one cannot readily 
throughout.” —Brooklyn Times. $7.50 forget or cease to talk about.” $7.50 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S New Book 


THE UNDER DOG 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE ROMAN ROAD THE BETTER SORT 
By “Zack.” $7.50. By Henry James. $7.50. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY REVEL 
Quiller-Couch’s New Novel. $7.50. 
“ As good as the adventures of Harry Richmond,” says the New York Tribune. “ There 
is an exciting occurrence in every chapter, we had almost said on every page. Yet it is a 


testimony to the fine quality of ‘Q’s’ art that he interests us all along in something more 
than mere interest.” 





** One of the really important publications of the year.’’ 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 
By Mary Kinc WappINGTON 


“ Mme. Waddington was socially experienced, and therefore she saw the significant things. 
She has a very human interest in all she writes about, and that gives the right kind of charm 
to her vivid notes.””"—Hartford Courant. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net (postage 20 cents ). 





OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS By OUR NATIVE TREES 
$2.00 net (postage 16 cents ). Harriet L. Keever $2.00 net. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, Mew work 
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